THOMAS CRANMER OF 
CANTERBURY’ 


By the late 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 1549-52 


A WOMAN 
running and kneeling to Cranmer 


Hear of the thing, Sir, you have made dear ! 

Sir, how it clings and sings, this Bible, this book, 
lifting one look to scry heaven, speeding the sound 
underground of power ; joys 

and griefs, mingling in its noise, spring from our Lord 
who works deep down ; there is Christ adored, 

and his Spirit lurks, more than ourselves, in our mind 
behind moons and suns : no day 

but expands, as it may, from this. My mother died 
with whispers of it ; I make a guide 

for my son’s mind of portions I hear read. 

Let it spread, Archbishop, let it rise, 

this is a good way for a man to be wise. 


CRANMER 
It shall blow as the wind of youth ; it shall take youth 


with wonder, nor age lose it nor death deny. 

The Word to wayfaring men shall testify 

how his graces transubstantiate times and places, 

nor shall any release from the claws of John’s eagle 
this land, till the poor find peace, and the rich goodwill, 
and the course be one with its end. 

Faith herein shall befriend for ever our folk, 

hope, and the thing that is more than hope or faith. 


1 This extract from Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury—a play presented in the Chapter House of 
Canterbury Cathedral in 1936—is made with permission of the Oxford University Press. 
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THE Book of Common Prayer and the service-books of the Reformed (i.e. the 
Calvinian) Churches have a common origin in that they both derive from 
the service-books of the pre-Reformation Roman Church. But although 
they were similar at the immediate beginning, they quickly developed upon 
quite different lines. Therefore, if we are to understand the influence they 
had one upon the other, it is essential first to glance at the origin and 
development of each separately. 


I. THE SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES 


As the earliest service-books of the Reformed Churches preceded the 
Book of Common Prayer by twenty-five years, we may begin with them. 

They have their origin in the first German Mass 2 translated by Diebold 
Schwarz at Strasbourg in 1524. At that time Lutheran influence was 
dominant in Strasbourg; but while Luther had stressed the need of a 
German Mass he had resisted pressure to produce one, and this experiment 
in vernacular worship was undertaken independently of him. 

Schwarz’s Mass was simply the Latin eucharist translated into plain 
homely German; it expressed the new spirit, while retaining as far as 
possible the old familiar things. The ceremonial, for example, was not 
appreciably altered ; that is to say, the action itself Jooked much the same to 
the ordinary worshipper. Such familiar acts as the genuflexions, the washing 
of hands, the signing of the cross, the elevation, the turnings and other 
movements of the celebrant and his assistants at the altar were retained. 
And the vestments too remained, together with the lights and incense. But 
all that belonged to the Roman doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass as a 
repetition of that which took place on Calvary was ruthlessly expunged. 


1 A further article on the Book of Common Prayer will appear in October, by the Dean of St Paul’s. 
[Ed.] 
2 As references to the texts of all these early services are to be found in my John Knox’s Genevan 
Service Book, Edinburgh, 1931, and in my Outline of Christian Worship, Oxford University Press, 
4th ed., 1949, they are omitted here. 
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Indeed, it would be more accurate to say all that appeared to belong to this 
doctrine was removed ; for the Roman Canon or Consecration Prayer is 
in fact older than the doctrine. Thus there were slight omissions, some 
rephrasing here and there, if nothing strikingly radical; but whereas 
Luther’s German Mass later was largely negative in that it merely omitted 
such parts of the Latin rite as were considered dubious, Schwarz was more 
positive in his approach. 

The really far-reaching change, however, was to say the whole service in 
a clear, audible voice, for as low mass was the popular service before the 
Reformation that meant that the old service had been said not only in a 
strange tongue but also inaudibly. The worshippers merely watched the 
action. Now they heard the words, and understood them. This meant that 
the old secret prayers had for the most part to be omitted, and the central 
content of the rite stood clear of most of the medieval accretions. Thus, at 
one stroke it was brought very close to its early simplicity and sobriety. It 
may also be added that the invocations of the Virgin and the saints were 
omitted. 

During the next five years the reforms were carried farther. German 
metrical psalms and hymns were early introduced to enable the people to 
take an active part and to bring music into the worship. The Apostles’ Creed 
is offered as an alternative to the Nicene ; the lectionaries are abandoned, 
and the Epistle and Gospel are read in course and at greater length ; sermons 
ate preached at every service; the ceremonial is much reduced, and the 
elevation disappears. The ancient basilican posture of the celebrant when 
he stood behind the holy Table facing the people replaces the eastwards 
position, and the holy Table itself, now no longer called the altar, is moved 
forward in the chancel to be nearer the people. 

From 1530 onwards, however, Bucer’s influence became dominant, and 
the reforms were much more radical. Various choices were now given for 
many of the prayers, which, of course, meant a departure from the old text, 
each successive choice being more prolix and didactic, while all responses 
disappeared. Was this because, in fact, the attempt to introduce responses 
was unsuccessful ? Such a situation has to be taken into account, for although 
the texts of the old worship contain responses in practice in the sixteenth 
century, and for long before it, they were not made by the people. Thus 
antiphonal worship had disappeared long before the Reformation, except 
in the monasteries. In the great churches at high mass the choir made the 
responses ; but low mass only was common in the ordinary parishes. The 
Reformers, however, desired the people to have a part in common worship, 
and this was now effected by introducing a greater variety of metrical psalms 
and hymns set to tunes of great distinction though well within the musical 
capacity of ordinary folk ; and this proved to be an enduring enrichment of 
Reformed worship. It was nevertheless regrettable that the prose versions 
of psalms and canticles should disappear, together with the Prefaces, 
Sanctus and Benedictus qui venit in the Consecration Prayer. Sermons were 
unnecessarily long, judged by our standards, but ours have probably become 
too short. The disappearance of the old lectionaries in favour of reading 
the Scriptures in course is also a matter for regret, for it destroyed needlessly 
the ancient balance of Prophecy, Epistle and Gospel, a method by which 
the very core of Scripture could be read Sunday by Sunday. A revision of 
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the lectionary was all that was required to suit the new calendar from which 
the excessive accumulation of saints’ days had been removed in order to let 
the great festivals of our Lord emerge unhidden. The eucharistic vestments 
gave way to the cassock, black gown and scarf, formerly the outdoor and 
preaching garments of the clergy. The Orate fratres, a bidding to prayer 
before the offertory where a prayer no longer existed, now grew into a very 
long didactic exhortation and fencing of the Table ; and such exhortations 
became a feature of Reformed liturgies and also later of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The practice of weekly communion, a primary principle of all the 
Reformers except Zwingli and his followers, was given effect by a weekly 
celebration in the great church at Strasbourg and monthly celebrations in the 
parish churches. The eucharist, however, remained the norm of worship, 
those parts of the service which directly concerned consecration and com- 
munion being omitted when there was no communion. 

This was the situation when Calvin came to Strasbourg exiled from 
Geneva because of differences he had had with the magistrates. At Stras- 
bourg he was welcomed, and became minister of the congregation of French 
exiles. In compiling a service-book for the use of his congregation, he tells 
us that he “‘ took the form of Strasbourg and borrowed the greater part of 
it,” rendering it into fine literary French. He made one or two minor 
changes, and also replaced the Kyries and Gloria in excelsis by the metrical 
decalogue divided into two tables by a collect. In the introduction of the 
decalogue at this point, he was to be followed later by the compilers of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

He took this service-book with him when he was persuaded to return to 
Geneva in 1541. By this time it included an order for baptism, directions for 
the ordination of ministers and other occasional offices ; and metrical psalms 
were added to it. This book, La Forme de Priéres, became the standard of 
Reformed worship. It was circulated in Latin for scholars to read, and 
during Mary’s reign was translated into English and revised and used by 
ministers of the congregation of Marian exiles at Geneva. Of these, John 
Knox, who later led the Reformation movement in Scotland, was one ; and 
others, upon their return to England after Mary’s death, became leaders of 
the Puritans in England. Thus this book entitled The Form of Prayers, 
became the official service-book of the Church of Scotland after 1560, to be 
known variously as “ The Psalm Book,” “ ‘The Book of Common Order,” 
and later as “ Knox’s Liturgy.” It was also used by the Puritans in England. 
Records show that it was in use there at private meetings as early as 1567, 
and probably there was earlier unrecorded use. A little later some of the 
clergy even used it in the churches : 


At these meetings [writes Strype in his Life of Grindal], rejecting wholly the 
Book of Common Prayer, they used a book of prayers framed at Geneva for the 
congregation of English exiles lately sojourning there. Which book had been 
overseen and allowed by Calvin, and the rest of his divines there, and indeed was 
for the most part taken out of the Genevan form. 


As an indication of its wide use it may be mentioned that some sixty 
editions of this book were printed for use in Scotland between 1564 and 
1638 (the year of the National Covenant and the revolt against “‘ Laud’s 
Liturgy ”), and after that some seven or eight editions before the West- 
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minster Directory was compiled, and later adopted as their standard of worship 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Fewer editions are 
known in England, but there must have been a considerable number of them. 
Some were printed in London, but probably the greater number were 
printed in the Netherlands, smuggled into England and distributed where 
desired. Known variously as the Waldgrave Liturgy, the Middleburgh 
Liturgy, the Geneva Form, “ Form of Prayers,” or “ A Book of the Form of 
Common Prayers,” it is the same book with only unimportant variations in 
the editions. The last editions known were printed in London in 1641, 1642 
and 1644, to be submitted to Parliament and the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. 

Few would now hold that the liturgical quality of this book was very 
high and none, I think, would wish to advocate it for present day use. It 
lacked the timeless quality of the Book of Common Prayer; the prayers were 
on the whole prolix, lacking in rhythm, and too theologically aggressive. 
But it presented certain principles of enduring value, many of which have 
been forgotten by subsequent generations. For example, it presupposed 
the Lord’s Supper as the normative worship of the Church, desired frequent 
communion, and even when Holy Communion was celebrated infrequently, 
the service was still based upon the eucharist. Subsequently, the Book of 
Common Prayer from 1549 onwards included a similar service, called Ante- 
Communion. Great emphasis, too, was laid upon preaching and the exposi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, with a high doctrine of the Word of God, in 
conformity with early Christian practice. Nor were the Reformers ignorant 
of early Christian teaching : Calvin was pre-eminently the greatest patristic 
scholar of that age. 

Since the Calvinian cultus was well established abroad and well known 
to English scholars before the Book of Common Prayer appeared in 1549, it 
influenced the compilers of the English book in many things ; and this is 
particularly evident in 1552 and 1559. Later, the position is reversed, and 
the Book of Common Prayer, as the only prayer-book in English in constant 
use for four centuries, influenced non-Anglican worship at many points both 
in England and Scotland, and continues to do so until the present day. 

Before turning from the Calvinian rite it is useful to summarise it so that 
we may see the order and content of the service on Sundays. It contained no 
order for daily prayer, as it taught instead family worship in the homes, 
and this consisted simply of reading the Bible in course and prayers by the 
head of the family. The Sunday service was as follows : Scripture Sentence 
(as in the Mass) from Psalm cxxiv. 8; Confession of sins, with Scriptural 
Words of pardon, and in the earlier period an absolution ; Decalogue sung 
in metre, with Greek Kyries after each commandment, the two tables divided 
by a collect for grace to keep God’s law ; a collect for illumination ; Scrip- 
ture Reading, and Sermon; collection of alms; Intercessions ; Lord’s 
Prayer (sometimes in long paraphrase) ; Apostles’ Creed in metre ; metrical 
psalm ; Aaronic Blessing. It is possible that one or two metrical psalms 
in addition would be inserted in this service at appropriate points, as later 
practice indicates. When Holy Communion was celebrated, the Prayer of 
Consecration followed the Creed, and was completed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then the Words of Institution followed, the Fraction, the celebrant’s 
communion, Delivery to the people who came forward to the Holy Table 
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to receive in both kinds standing, while a psalm was sung or the Scriptures 
read. The service concluded with a post-communion collect or short prayer, 
the Nunc dimittis in metre, and the Aaronic Blessing. Originally the service 
was conducted from the Communion Table, with readings and sermon 
from the pulpit; later, as in Anglican practice of seventeenth-nineteenth 
centuries, the whole service gravitated to the pulpit. 


II. THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


The Book of Common Prayer also derives from the service-books of the old 
Church, chiefly from the Sarum rite, but containing features imported from 
Eastern rites, Lutheranism and Calvinism. In its conception of worship it 
is more Lutheran than Calvinian, but in doctrine the reverse holds. Yet it 
is impossible to describe it as other than English, and its contribution to 
both doctrine and worship is peculiar to itself. It expresses the genius of 
the English spirit, with its ability to compromise while yet retaining 
essentials. 

Before 1549 some reforms had been made. In 1542 it was ordered that 
the Holy Scriptures should be read daily in English in the churches, a chapter 
from each Testament; two years later the English litany (obviously 
influenced by Luther’s litany as well as older practice) appeared. In 1547 
the First Book of Homilies was issued, and an injunction that the Epistle and 
Gospel should be read in English at high mass. In the next year Cranmer’s 
Order of Communion consisting of an exhortation, fencing of Table, invitation, 
general confession, absolution, comfortable words, and prayer of humble 
access, was enjoined to be inserted in the mass after the celebrant’s com- 
munion, and communion given in both kinds. It was incorporated in the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549, the exhortation preceding the Offertory, and 
the remainder immediately before communion. 

This first Book of Common Prayer was the work chiefly of Cranmer, and it 
excelled in liturgical style all vernacular service-books of the period ; and 
in its subsequent editions held that pre-eminence. It was singularly felicitous 
and appropriate to its purpose, direct, simple, concrete and biblical in its 
style, balanced and rhythmical so that singing tones could be used, expressing 
the new spirit yet retaining a rich treasure of liturgical material made fully 
accessible to and usable by the people in their own tongue. Even the 
peculiar genius of the collect was preserved, in its compactness, sobriety 
and rhythm. Holy Communion was to be the principal Sunday service, 
and its treatment was not unlike that by Schwarz, described earlier in this 
paper. The whole service was to be said in a loud clear voice, but most of 
the ceremonial was retained, and the various old forms of prayer (collect, 
eucharistic, etc.), vestments and furnishings. The consecration prayer was 
one of high merit, influenced by the old Roman prayer yet not bound to it 
in literal translation, containing an epiclesis in the Eastern manner, and in 
conformity to Reformed doctrine. In addition to this the old daily offices 
were compressed into two daily services, Matins and Evensong, and were 
to be said in all churches. There were many responsive elements in these 
services ; and they included a lesson from each Testament, the lectionary so 
arranged that in the year the Old Testament would be read once and the 
New Testament twice through; the Psalter would be said through each 
month, Occasional Offices such as the Ordinal, Baptismal service, Confirma- 
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tion, Marriage, Burial, etc., were also provided. The Calendar was carefully 
revised, only Biblical Saints and the feasts of our Lord being honoured, and 
invocation of the saints and of the Virgin was excluded. 

This first Prayer Book, in spite of its many excellent qualities, was not 
accepted for use, but it nevertheless provided the basis for English worship 
after the Reformation, and the Book of 1552 was a revision of it. In the 
second Prayer Book, the influence of the Calvinian school is strongly marked. 
Vestments, for example, are forbidden ; “‘ mass ” is deleted from the title 
of the Lord’s Supper ; Communion Tables are to be made of wood, and to 
stand not east and west but north and south in the chancel or quire (do we 
detect Zwinglian influence here ?); the Decalogue is inserted in the same 
position as in the Calvinian rite, and is collated with the Kyries in English, 
but not in metre ; the Agnus Dei, Christ our Paschal Lamb, and the Benedictus, 
qui venit are deleted. The Consecration Prayer was reduced to Preface, 
proper Preface, Sanctus, after which the Prayer of Humble Access was oddly 
introduced, followed by a short anamnesis and the Words of Institution 
with manual acts; the oblation might follow communion, but could be 
replaced by a post-communion collect. Thus the unity of both the Order 
of Communion and Consecration Prayer was destroyed, and the epiclesis 
disappeared altogether. Before communion, a “black rubric” in heavy 
type was inserted stating that to receive communion kneeling did not mean 
that “‘adoracion”” was done thereby to “anye reall and essencial (i.e. 
material) presence . . . of Christ’s naturall fleshe and bloude ”—here the 
influence of John Knox, among others, is apparent. The words of delivery 
were also altered, being the latter half of the present formula. More frequent 
communion, three times yearly as a minimum instead of once, was enjoined. 
At Morning and Evening Prayer a penitential approach consisting of 
Exhortation, confession of sins, and absolution was introduced ; here again 
we detect Calvinian influence. 

This book, like the first Prayer Book, was not in use in England, for Mary 
came to the throne and England returned to the Roman obedience. It was, 
however, quite considerably used in Scotland by the Reforming party up 
to the time of the publication of the first Book of Common Order in Scotland 
in 1562; and in some parishes it appears to have continued in use for some 
years longer. Nevertheless, this book came to be more or less the accepted 
pattern of Anglican worship, for Elizabeth in 1559 enjoined its use with 
but slight revision. She omitted the “ black rubric,” permitted again the 
use of vestments, and inserted the words of delivery of 1549 before the words 
of 1552. 

Ante-Communion from that time onwards also gained in importance and 
frequency, and no doubt we have here further evidence of Calvinian 
influence. While the rubric confines its use to holy days, in practice it was 
often used on Sundays as the principal Sunday service; and this was 
eventually given rubrical authority after the Restoration, in 1662. In Eliza- 
beth’s time at Canterbury, for example, Ante-Communion was said daily, 
including Sundays, and Holy Communion was celebrated only monthly. 
Communion, of course, was much less frequent in most parish churches, 
and remained so, generally speaking, until the nineteenth century. After 
the Oxford Movement, Ante-Communion tended to disappear from 
Anglican usage, for early celebrations of Holy Communion gradually 
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became almost universal throughout the Church of England. Morning 
Prayer thus became the ordinary “11 o’clock ” Sunday service, although 
now of course a sung eucharist is also common at that hour. 

it must also be remembered that while from 1549 the Anglican services 
were responsive in character, and Morning and Evening Prayer most of all, 
they did not attain full use by the people in this form until much later, 
indeed till the mid-nineteenth century. Till then the responses were generally 
taken by the parish clerk, and this included responsive reading of the psalms. 
Two- and three-decker pulpits were common, and the whole service was 
taken from there in the nave, the clerk occupying the lower deck, the parson 
in the middle for prayers and in the top for preaching. For the sermon he 
often changed into a Genevan gown, wearing the surplice at other times, 
vestments having disappeared from use to be revived by the Oxford Move- 
ment. The singers were usually at the west end of the nave, sometimes in a 
loft, sometimes at floor level. The chancels were used for celebrations of 
Holy Communion. Ante-Communion, of course, has few responses ; but 
Morning and Evening Prayer became to a large extent a duet between parson 
and clerk ; and the only vocal part the people enjoyed was the singing of 
metrical psalms (often bound up with the Prayer Book), and to these hymns 
were added in the eighteenth century. There is no mention of either metrical 
psalms or hymns in the Book of Common Prayer, but they were inserted in 
the service at what were deemed to be suitable points. It is a comical 
misconception, if a common one, to think that the singing of metrical 
psalms was confined to Puritans and Scotsmen ; they were universally used. 
The psalms were chanted only in the great churches, but not as is now 
common in every parish church. Thus the influence of Geneva was much 
stronger in this respect than is perhaps generally recognised by most people 
to-day. 


Ill. THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY OF WORSHIP, 1644 


The first influence of the Book of Common Prayer upon what may be called 
non-Anglican worship in England and Scotland may be seen in the West- 
minster Directory; and the influence is slight, for those who compiled the 
Directory all held Puritan or Reformed views, and were opposed to the 
Prayer Book. Most were Presbyterian so far as their views on ecclesiastical 
government were concerned (the episcopalians, though invited, did not 
attend), Calvinian in doctrine, and in opposition to liturgy ; except for the 
Scottish assessors, who had no power to vote, and some ten or eleven 
dissenting Independents, the forerunners of Congregationalism, the 
remaining divines were clergy of the Church of England. When Crom- 
well had gained control he summoned these divines to report upon a form 
of ecclesiastical government, a confession of faith, and forms of worship. 
We are concerned only with the last. The Directory, as its name implies, 
contained no prayers, but gave precise and extensive directions concerning 
the order and content of every service ; the Creed was at first omitted from 
it, but in Scotland sgon subjoined to it. The Order for Sunday Morning 
worship may be briefly described. It consisted of a call to worship, a lengthy 
prayer of adoration, for worthiness to approach God and for divine illumina- 
tion. Then followed a chapter read in course from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and metrical psalms were to be sung before and between the lessons. 
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This was followed by a very long prayer of confession of sins, prayer for 
pardon and absolution, grace to live a sanctified life; then detailed and 
extensive intercessions. Next came the sermon, also of considerable length ; 
then the general prayer of thanksgiving, supplications related to the heads 
of the sermon, self-oblation and offering of the spiritual sacrifice of worship, 
and a special intercession for the needs of the time. (In Scottish use, the 
earlier intercessions were omitted and included here.) The Lord’s Prayer 
stood next, and if there was no celebration of Holy Communion (which was 
directed “frequently to be celebrated”) the service concluded with a 
metrical psalm and the solemn blessing of the people. If the text is examined 
carefully it will be seen that the Geneva Book influenced much of the 
wording, and the Prayer Book the structure, but the Directory differs from 
both. It is important, because it became thereafter the standard of worship 
for English Presbyterians who broke away after the Restoration, and also 
(though not, of course, formally adopted) for English Congregationalists, 
and the Church of Scotland. 


IV. SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During and after the Cromwellian period, worship declined, and the 
interest centred upon preeching. Metrical psalms were sung, but the 
number of tunes used was very meagre—a grave decline from the richness 
of music which marked the metrical psalmody of the Reformation. Prayers 
were long, extemporary, and excessively prolix. The Creed, where it had 
not done so before, now disappeared from use, and with it went the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the metrical doxology at the conclusion of the psalms. Even 
the Holy Scriptures were no longer read, a lesson from the Old Testament 
and one from the New, but only such brief portions as were to be expounded, 
and this immediately before sermon. In short, worship declined to the 
point when it consisted of a metrical psalm, a long prayer chiefly of confession 
and supplication, another metrical psalm, a sermon an hour in length and 
tending to be repetitive and theological, a second long prayer chiefly of 
thanksgiving, supplication related to the heads of the sermon, and inter- 
cessions, a final metrical psalm, and the Benediction, the whole service being 
of some two or more hours’ duration. This is broadly true of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Churches in England, and the Church of Scotland 
and Dissenting Churches in Scotland, throughout the remainder of the 
seventeenth and most of the eighteenth centuries. The order differed 
somewhat locally, and the content of the prayer or prayers depended largely 
upon the Minister, but the broad picture is true. The decline was further 
aggravated by Rationalism and Deism which spread rapidly in the eighteenth 
century, so that a great number of Presbyterian congregations and some 
Congregational congregations became Unitarian. Here and there attempts 
were made to improve the worship by such simple matters as the reintro- 
duction of the Lord’s Prayer, but this met with stern opposition, chiefly on 
the grounds that it was Anglican. Insight into the situation is found, for 
example, in the Disquisition by the Rev. John Anderson, M.A., Minister 
of Dumbarton, 1698-1718 on the Introduction of the Lord’s Prayer into 
Dumbarton, 1705, which ended in the compromise of its not being used 
every Sunday. We are not to forget, however, that behind this bitterness 
and distrust of things Anglican was the long period of martyrdom, when 
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great numbers died for their faith or went into exile in their struggle against 
the Book of Common Prayer, both in England and in Scotland, from 1550 to 
1688. And, if in some things mistaken, the mistakes were certainly not all 
on one side ; and the struggle was always essentially for what was regarded 
as Scriptural and spiritual worship.} 

While Reformed worship, as this all too brief survey indicates, sank to a 
low level liturgically, we are not to suppose that it lacked warmth. 
Retionalism had its hardening and chilling effect, but that is not all the story. 
It retained a glowing and prophetic heart. This is seen in the great contribu- 
tion of Dissent to worship in its hymns and spiritual songs, and the names 
of Watts and the Wesleys alone, not to mention a great host of others, 
indicate some of the evangelical richness and profound reverence which 
characterised Reformed, and later, Wesleyan worship. And from that time 
there has been a well-maintained revival in Church music which has made 
itself felt throughout the English-speaking world, and well beyond it. Its 
first impetus and nurture came from within the non-Anglican Churches. 

The Evangelical Revival and the Oxford Movement also played their part 
in complementary ways of quickening the sense of worship both within 
and without the Anglican Church, and it is difficult to say which made the 
greater contribution. Perhaps, ir its fullness it is still effective, not least in 
this, that men are beginning to see that much in the old controversies was 
not, properly speaking, contradictory but complementary, and that we enter 
into the true richness of our Christian heritage when we accept gratefully 
the best gifts from both traditions and offer them back to God in praise and 
prayer, in the preaching of the Word, and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. And in this last we are not to forget the emphasis continually laid 
upon this by many in Dissent, for there were long periods in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when they laid greater emphasis upon 
the frequency and cencrality of this rite than did the Anglicans themselves. 
We see it in Calvin, again in the debates of the Westminster divines, in 
the practice of many of the early Congregational Churches, and in the 
teaching and practice of Wesley. Nowadays all this is too easily and lightly 
forgotten, if indeed it is even known by many who inherit this tradition. 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER UPON REFORMED WORSHIP 


Celebrating as we do at this time the fourth centenary of the Book of 
Common Prayer, we may look in conclusion at its influence upon later 
Reformed worship. Especially, since the mid-nineteenth century, its 
influence has been considerable, and this chiefly owing to the revival in 
liturgical worship accomplished through the Oxford Movement. 

The Oxford Movement brought the Book of Common Prayer alive, and it 
became more a people’s book than ever before; and this also was made 
possible in no small measure by the increasing literacy of the population in 
the nineteenth century. Worship became more popular, and the people took 
their full part in the services, as we see it in Anglican Churches to-day. This 
helped to break down the old antagonism to liturgical forms, and especially 

1 In an article of this length it is impossible to examine in detail this great controversy, but it 
is set forth in a most scholarly manner by Dr Horton Davies in his Worship of the English Puritans 


(London, 1946). A liturgical revival on a considerable scale set in among Unitarians and others 
about 1770. 
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towards the end of the eighteenth century we can discern a growing liturgical 
movement in the non-Anglican Churches, which gained a fresh impetus in 
the mid-nineteenth century and has continued and increased in strength to 
this day. 

In the nurture of this movement the Book of Common Prayer, as the only 
Prayer Book in English in constant use for 400 years, played a considerable 
and memorable, if unconscious, part. In seeking to improve the quality of 
their worship, men outside the Anglican communion naturally turned to 
the Prayer Book, and as they studied it came to appreciate many of its 
qualities—the conciseness of its style, its direct simplicity, the sober beauty 
of its collects, the variety in its forms of prayer, the value of people’s responses 
in common worship, the richness of the canticles and psalms in prose, and 
its preservation of the Christian year. Thus the prayers of the Prayer Book 
were heard in non-Anglican Churches, the psalms and canticles began to be 
chanted ; and acquaintance with these sent ministers and scholars searching 
more widely until the richness of the Church’s heritage of worship began to 
open up before them. The style, too, of composed and extemporary prayer 
began to improve, and a much greater variety of form appeared. And, 
being not tied to any book, these Churches have been free to experiment, 
and the fullness of that freedom has hardly yet been realised. Meantime, 
research and study by historical and Jiturgical scholars within these 
communions is growing; they are examining their own traditions afresh, 
reassessing the teaching of the Reformers, and re-evaluating the liturgical 
tradition of the Church. Much remains to be done, but the work has begun. 
Service-books, too, some of them of high liturgical significance, are being 
produced not only by individuals and groups but also by the Churches 
themselves and bearing their official sanction. The use of none of these is 
obligatory, but they indicate the direction in which the mind of the Church 
is gradually moving. Nor can the notable movement in Church architecture 
and restoration pass unremarked. In all this the witness of the Book of 
Common Prayer has an immense and lasting effect. 

In one direction, perhaps, the effect has been somewhat regrettable, and 
that is in the disproportionate influence Morning and Evening Prayer have 
had upon the recent structure of worship in the Reformed Churches. A 
glance at almost any of their service-books shows how strong this influence 
has been. It would be more rewarding if they looked more clearly at “ the 
rock from whence they are hewn,” and built again upon the eucharist ; and 
there is evidence that this is taking place. There can, however, be no doubt 
about the strength and vigour of the liturgical movement in the Reformed 
Churches to-day, and that it will have a beneficent and enduring effect. In 
learning anew to reach out in praise and honour of God, the answer to the 
first question in the catechism composed by the Westminster divines in the 
seventeenth century has become significant and compelling : “‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 


WILLIAM D. MAXWELL 


THE MANSE OF HILLHEAD 
GLASGOW 











THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF 
JERUSALEM 


By 
THE REV. JAMES W. PARKES 


M.A., D. PHIL.(OXON.) HON. D.H.L. 
Author of The Jewish Problem in the Modern World, Judaism and Christianity, A History of Palestine, etc. 


In the statements that have so far been made about the future of Jerusalem 
its religious significance has been little more than a conventional background 
for a political proposal. Jerusalem must have an international administra- 
tion, involving a political argument with Israeli claims about the modern 
city and (potentially at least) the claims of Transjordan to the old city, 
because of its religious past. While every realist knows that reliance on the 
efficiency of an international administration demands an unusual dose of 
utopian optimism, yet such an administration is held to be essential because, 
it is argued, certainly Israel, and possibly Transjordan, could not be expected 
to satisfy certain necessary religious demands of the other faiths involved. 
As this attitude is based on the sanctity of Jerusalem to three religions, it is 
well to begin by an examination of its historical justification. 

On one side it is evident that the word “Jerusalem” enshrines for Christians 
and Jews a certain mystique which is independent of the actual. “ holy 
places ” geographically situated in and around the city. When Blake sings 
that we shall build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, he is 
clearly referring to a spiritual and political temper reflected from the teach- 
ings of the prophets and of Jesus Christ. The corresponding sentiment in 
Jewish life was not so completely “‘ disembodied,” in that a physical return 
to the Land of Promise always occupied a central—if sometimes remote— 
place in Judaism, but it was not primarily to the great Jewish cemetery 
on the Mount of Olives, the tomb of Rachel, to the Wailing Wall, or even 
to the restoration of the sacrifices and ritual of the Temple that Jewish 
thoughts turned at the word “ Jerusalem,” but to the conception of a 
return and a revival summarised both in the psalm of exile “ If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem . . .” and in the prophetic hope that “ out of Zion shall go 
forth the Law.” On the side of Islam there is no corresponding nostalgia, 
since Muslims possessed the city ; but it must be recognised that there was 
also no corresponding appeal in the word “ Jerusalem ” in Muslim religious 
thought. 

Secondly, there is the Jerusalem of travellers and pilgrims. Here the main 
question is one of access ; but there is a further issue in the minds of many 
who clamour for special consideration for the “‘ Holy Land.” It is the 
general assumption, supported by a vast literature and innumerable pictures, 
that the conditions of the land before the coming of the Zionists faithfully 
reproduced the landscape of the Bible, and the general conditions which 
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Jesus and His disciples would have known. It is a sardonic comment on 
the realism of Christian veneration for the land that the only remark of the 
Anglo-American Committee on its political future which secured immediate 
action from the British Government was its regret at the desecration of the 
Sea of Galilee by a “‘ Lido ” at Tiberias. Now it is true that the Arab, rather 
than the Jewish, costume recalls that of Biblical days. But the rest of the 
assumption is sentimental nonsense. The Palestine of the time of Jesus was 
not a malarial wilderness of public disorder and private poverty, but a 
thriving and busy country supporting several millions ; the Sea of Galilee 
was surrounded by fashionable resorts and busy towns; its waters were 
ploughed by innumerable pleasure and fishing boats ; along the shores of 
the Mediterranean as well as inland were prosperous Greek cities, some of 
them of considerable size ; and its hills and valleys were densely populated 
and intensely cultivated. 

From the standpoint of governments—and this was true of the most 
corrupt administrations of the past—pilgrims and travellers represent 
valuable revenue, and there is little probability in the argument that either 
a Jewish or an Arab government would be worse than what Christian 
pilgrims have supported in the past; and much more likelihood that all 
would be done to encourage their coming. An international administration 
of the city could do little in itself, since it could only have very partial control 
of the attractions to travellers of a visit. There is the question of access from 
the sea or from neighbouring countries ; there is that of feeding the visitors, 
and Jerusalem cannot grow its own food ; and there is that of the traveller 
being able to visit other centres in both the Jewish and Arab territories. 

Finally there is the history of ecclesiastical rights in Jerusalem ; and it is 
really here that the argument for an international administration finds its 
justification. But before we decide that this ecclesiastical history should be 
maintained for the future at the cost of so complicated and uncertain an 
instrument as an international administration, it would be well to look more 
closely at the past ; for the assumption that there is an intimate and necessary 
connection between the religious significance of the word “ Jerusalem ” or its 
appeal to travellers and pilgrims, and the ecclesiastical history, Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim, of the actual city is not necessarily valid. Actually 
the reverse is true. In the ecclesiastical history of Jerusalem there is extremely 
little in which Judaism, Christianity or Islam can take pride, much which is 
wholly lamentable, and no evidence that the future maintenance of the 
historic status quo would be of spiritual benefit to any of the three religions. 

It is a curious fact that the place of the physical city of Jerusalem in the 
story of the connection between Israel and the Promised Land since A.D. 135 
is insignificant. ‘This has a historical explanation. During the vital centuries 
when the patriarchate was evolving the foundations of Jewish life in disper- 
sion (A.D. 135-435), Jerusalem was banned to Jews ; and in the long period 
which followed the absence of any Jewish hinterland left the city much more 
isolated than either Tiberias or Safad which were always surrounded by a 
substantial Jewish village population scattered throughout Galilee. Still, 
the fact remains true that from 135 to the nineteenth century the spiritually 
creative centres of Jewry were in Galilee, not Judea. But even in the 
nineteenth-century Jewish revival Jefusalem played singularly little part. 
It was the centre of a narrow and reactionary Orthodoxy, viewing with 
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hostility and dislike the “ secularism ” of the young pioneering movements 
and the philanthropy of western Jewry, rather than the power house of 
national revival. Of the attitude of the Jews of Jerusalem to the other 
religions it is not possible to speak in terms of either praise or blame. In 
the hierarchy of misery the Jews occupied the highest place. For if they 
shared with the Christians the contempt of the Muslims, they were also the 
special recipients of Christian contempt and hatred. There could be no 
question of their daring openly to return the feeling, had they wished to. 
Their only security lay in the passive acceptance of the insults and oppression 
of both the other religions. 

If the Christian story is more positive, it is also more sombre. After the 
separation of the two religions, Jerusalem did not become an important 
Christian city until Constantine built great churches over the supposed sites 
of the Nativity, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, and they became 
centres of pilgrimage for all Christendom. It only became a patriarchate 
in the fifth century and its patriarchal and theological history is wholly 
undistinguished. Complications began when schisms divided the Church, 
although all sections equally accepted the facts of the Incarnation and so 
venerated the shrines of Jerusalem. So far as eastern Churches are concerned, 
there is evidence that this peculiar position was recognised, especially after 
the Arab conquest in the seventh century; and Nestorians and Mono- 
physites were allowed to worship there side by side with Chalcedonians. 
This situation remains to this day in both Jerusalem and Bethlehem. But 
the division between Constantinople and Rome was more serious. During 
the crusades the patriarch was naturally a Western (Latin) Christian ; but 
when the city reverted to Islam the Latins found themselves without a 
locus standi commensurate with their interest in the shrines as centres of 
western pilgrimage. The beginnings of the subsequent story are obscure ; 
but the central fact is clear. While we cannot tell what negotiations went on 
directly between the authorities of the Eastern and Western Churches, they 
obviously failed to satisfy western claims, and the fatal step was taken of 
buying directly from the Muslim authorities rights in specially important 
shrines which were in the possession of the Easterns. 

While all the shrines were involved, the four principal sites around which 
the battle raged from the fourteenth century onwards were the altars of the 
tomb and of Calvary in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the birthplace 
and the manger in the church of the Nativity. It is perhaps worth saying a 
word on the authenticity of these shrines. Nothing is known of the Jerusalem 
sites until the time of Constantine ; that emperor asked Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, to search for the sites of Calvary and the Resurrection; but we 
have no knowledge whatever of the evidence on the basis of which the bishop 
selected the present positions ; nor have excavations revealed whether in 
fact they are within the walls of the city as they stood in the time of Christ. 
If they are they cannot be genuine ; if they are not, they may be. More 
cannot be said ; but we can presume that Marcarius had some reason for 
picking one rock tomb rather than another. As to Bethlehem, the traditional 
site was known as far back as the third century, but again we do not know 
on what basis tradition selected one rather than another of the many caves 
in the hill on which the church stands. 

The weapons used in the struggle were such as to bring lasting dishonour 
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on the combatants. While the lesser Churches were ruthlessly squeezed out, 
once they ceased to have sufficient money to bribe the Muslim officials, the 
main combatants—the Franciscans as representatives of Roman Catholicism, 
and the Patriarch and Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre as representatives 
of the Orthodox Church—used every weapon available from bribery and 
political pressure to fraud, force and murder. Few issues can be so obscured 
by forgery, few rights so vitiated by force, as those which turn round these, 
the supposedly holiest shrines of Christendom ; and even to-day there is 
little sign of a change of heart. To the Muslim rulers, whether Mamluk or 
Turk, every claim meant merely a fresh opportunity to extort money and to 
receive bribes. They were therefore careful always to word the privileges 
they sold to one side or another in such a way that the precise right involved 
was never stated clearly ; and the door was always open for the other side, 
by a supreme effort to raise sufficient cash, to upset their rivals. As time 
went on a substantial proportion of the revenues of both sides was wasted 
in this struggle ; and when to this are added the bribes and payments neces- 
sary to exist at all, the profit which the possession of these shrines brought 
to the local governors and even higher authorities can easily be realised. 
From time to time Muslim fanatics destroyed, or sought to destroy, them ; 
but more worldly rulers were never prepared to see so important a source 
of revenue disappear—especially when to the mutual bribes and payments 
of the quarrelling Churches is added the substantial revenue from the 
thousands of sincere and devoted pilgrims who century after century made 
the perilous journey to Jerusalem. 

It must not be thought that the force and fraud by which the Churches 
sought to maintain their footholds against each other secured for the 
Christians of Jerusalem a life of ease and comfort. The reverse is true. 
The local Muslim population vented its fanaticism on individual Christians 
and Christian buildings whenever it had the opportunity ; and even the 
rulers who profited from their presence were ever ready to humiliate and 
oppress them. The lives of Christians, and especially of the Latin Fran- 
ciscans, were often lives of great heroism and endurance, as we can see, for 
example, from the records of two seventeenth-century Franciscans, Bernardin 
Surius and Eugéne Roger; and there is no more foolish statement among 
the mass of bias and tendentiousness with which every issue concerning the 
Holy Land is besmirched than that which pretends that Jews and Christians 
lived in friendship and security under Muslim rule until the wicked Zionists 
destroyed a situation of idyllic harmony and mutual benevolence. 

The Muslim picture historically offers scarcely stronger arguments for 
regarding Jerusalem as a centre of religious inspiration. The city was never 
the central shrine of Islam, which is Mecca. It owes its position as the third 
holy city of Islam to its associations with the two older monotheisms. It 
was the site of the Jewish temple which caused Muhammad to select it as 
the scene of his ascent to the heavens; and it was the presence of the 
Christian church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Christian pilgrims at Easter 
which created the two other main Muslim associations with Jerusalem. 
For the magnificent Dome of the Rock, built in the seventh century by 
Abdal-Malik on the site of Muhammad’s ascension, was designed to 
surpass the damaged but still magnificent remains of Constantine’s great 
churches of the Crucifixion and’ Resurrection ; while the Muslim festival 
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of Nebi Musa was planned at some period after the crusades to balance the 
stream of Christian pilgrims and the solemnities of the Easter festival with 
a comparable Muslim ceremony. It is significant that its date is fixed by the 
Christian not the Muslim calendar, so that it shall always coincide with the 
coming of the Christian pilgrims. The tomb of Moses on the Jericho road, 
where the pilgrimage culminates, is itself not older than the Middle Ages, 
and rests only on medieval legend. Even more recent is the Muslim legend 
of the tomb of David on Mount Zion which served as a pretext to rob the 
Franciscans of their central convent at Jerusalem in the sixteenth century. 

In terms of theological thought the Christian and Muslim story repeats 
that of Judaism. Jerusalem has never been of more than minor importance 
in the development of either religion. 

On the facts so far presented the whole clamour about the need to set up 
an international administration in Jerusalem could only be dismissed as a 
political ramp, the more displeasing in that it seeks to make use of religious 
emotion for political and partisan propaganda. But there are two other 
considerations which, while they have little to do with political administra- 
tions and no concern with a possible division between the new Jewish city 
and the historic sites, suggest a responsibility lying on the three religions 
not to allow Jerusalem to sink into being a petty museum of the dead past 
of the Middle East. One is its incomparable geographical position. The 
other is that it is, if not the only, the most significant meeting place of 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. A future development, if it could be built 
on these facts, could drive the tragic ecclesiastical history of the past into the 
background, and could give reality to that first and deepest meaning of 
the word “ Jerusalem.” 

Never has the position of Jerusalem between East and West been of 
greater potential significance than it is to-day. The Middle East is not only 
the most important debatable area between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
it lies also between the civilisations of the West and the emerging political 
and cultural civilisations of Asia. From such a standpoint we can see the 
new Israel not as an intrusion or an irrelevancy, but as a most significant 
factor in the total picture, with a task as bridge and as interpreter for which 
no people is better equipped than the Jewish. As to Jerusalem as the 
meeting ground of the three monotheistic Faiths, there are certainly founda- 
tions on which something could be built, in so far as Judaism and Christianity 
are concerned, and that would be enough to justify a fresh start. 

One of the most interesting incidents in the modern story of Jerusalem 
has been the coming of the Western, especially non-Roman, Churches, This 
is a page to which little attention has been paid in the story of the expansion 
of Christendom, but it is not without importance. British and Americans 
arrived simultaneously about 1819. The latter made their main spheres of 
work in the Lebanon, but the former developed relations with the Eastern 
Churches, and established schools and hospitals in the Holy Land which 
were meant to serve impartially all sections of the population, Muslims, Jews 
and Christians alike. There was a long-drawn-out struggle over the relation- 
ship with the Eastern Churches, some holding that they were so corrupt 
that the missionaries should seek conversions to their own sects,. others 
insisting throughout that they came rather as ambassadors to these ancient 
Churches in the name of a common Christian Faith. This latter principle 
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was firmly rooted in the establishment of the Anglican bishopric which in 
1887 succeeded an Anglo-Prussian joint bishopric established in 1841. The 
result of all this has been the appearance of certain new features in the life 
of the Christian communities. In the schools of the Anglican bishopric, as 
well as in other western schools, Jewish, Muslim and Christian children 
have been educated together. The Anglican bishop has received privileges 
from both the Greek Orthodox and Armenian Patriarchs which would have 
been vehemently refused had they been claimed as rights ; and the American 
Episcopal Church set a seal on this new conception when it decided to 
establish a canonry in the Anglican cathedral of St George rather than set 
up a separate establishment of its own. Even though it has been limited to 
archeology and biblical research, yet the work of the scholarly Roman 
Catholic Orders in Jerusalem also deserves mention, as a field in which the 
Roman Church also has developed friendly relations with scholars of other 
Faiths and Churches in a way which would have been impossible a century 
ago. When we add the relations of the C.M.S. and the Anglican bishopric 
to the Presbyterians and other non-episcopal Churches in the country, we 
can see a miniature picture of developing ecumenical relations which could 
give a new significance to the Christian life of Jerusalem. 

The Jewish religious picture is different; and the elements of hope 
which it contains relate rather to the future than to already assessable achieve- 
ments. It has been one of the anomalies of Zionism that the western 
synagogues, especially in America, which have developed a liberal or 
reformed theology and liturgy, have participated in the political but little 
in the religious upbuilding of Israel. The Orthodox have been the sole 
representatives of organised religion in Palestine and, on the whole, they 
have been reactionary and uncompromising. But several factors indicate 
the probability of a coming change. One is the influence of the Hebrew 
University ; another is the widespread, if unorganised, feeling of religious 
significance and responsibility among Jews who cannot accept the Orthodox 
tradition ; a third is the increasing sense of religious responsibility among 
liberal Jews in America. The meeting point of these different streams is the 
fact that Judaism is essentially a religion of an organised community. So far 
the Orthodox have been insisting on their point of view in such matters as 
the Sabbath, shechita and the marriage laws, because these were matters 
within the jurisdiction of the scattered and politically unfree communities 
within which rabbinic Judaism developed, so that rabbinic laws on these 
subjects exist. But the new politically independent Israel is already finding 
itself confronted with political issues whose moral and ethical content is 
evident, and is asked to choose between policies and parties whose 
programmes cannot but have the deepest significance for a religion which 
produced the prophets. The Orthodox are already politically organised and 
represented in the national assembly. They are going to be driven to ever- 
fresh examination of their religious roots in determining their attitude to 
such questions on which no direct guidance is to be found in rabbinic 
sources. New patties on a definitely religious basis are not likely to emerge ; 
but the search for that guidance is likely to lead to debate in which many 
outside Orthodox circles will play a part, seeking religious inspiration for 
the flood of bewildering problems which will for many years to come beset 
the young state. Such a movement, as it emerges, will both influence and be 
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influenced by Jewish life in the diaspora, especially in America. There 
liberalism, though it has not suffered the shocks of liberal Christianity over- 
whelmed by the ponderous flood of neo-reformation obscurantism, is still 
fumbling for its path and hesitant about its purpose. Elsewhere in the 
Jewish world there is a general sense of exhaustion which is already leading 
to a somewhat pathetic hope for new light and guidance from the new Jewish 
life of Israel. I do not believe it will come from Israel unaided ; it will be the 
product of a mutual relationship, and in that sense Jerusalem may come to 
have for Jewry something of an “‘ ecumenical ” significance. 

It is when we turn to Islam that it becomes difficult to see a source from 
which new life can come. The reform movements in Islam have proved 
weak ; Orthodoxy is increasingly a political and social pattern of life lacking 
religious impetus. Present trends are all towards an increasingly reactionary 
political activity, which is already manifesting itself in such questions as the 
increasing restrictions of Christian life—even of such indigenous Christians 
as the Copts in Egypt—in Muslim countries. There are only two things 
which can be said. In the first place the periods of vitality and development 
in Islam have always been periods of close contact with non-Islamic cultures, 
whether mediated through Jewish scholars, Nestorian theologians, Persian 
mystics, or the manuscripts of Greek philosophy and science. Secondly, the 
Arabs have always been conscious that Islam is a creation of the Arab world, 
and that they owe to this fact a position of special honour and responsibility. 
Whether out of these two facts a development of religious vitality among 
the Christians and Jews of Jerusalem might prove a stimulus to Muslim 
theologians, philosophers and reformers, it is impossible to say. Nor is it 
actually necessary. It would be enough to justify the special consideration 
of Jerusalem that new life was flowing from the two other religions which 
revered the special sanctity of the city. In so faras the present writer is con- 
cerned, the two western episcopal Churches, the Anglican and the American 
Episcopalian, seem to him to have a special opportunity and responsibility 
which they cannot pass to any other Church. They should consider the Jeru- 
salem bishopric not merelyas oneamong the many missionary bishoprics of the 
Anglican communion, but as a special bishopric, with special characteristics. 
The normal work of its far-spread diocese, the care of local churches and 
of the scattered British congregations, political, commercial and military, 
the educational and medical work outside Palestine, all this should be in the 
hands of an assistant bishop, or even made into a new see. The Bishop in 
Jerusalem should be free for a different and unique task, ecumenical in the 
sense of his being an ambassador to the Eastern Churches, but more than 
ecumenical in the sense that here in Jerusalem Christianity meets the other 
two monotheistic Faiths of Judaism and Islam. He should have a staff 
equipped for study, research and action in his special field and the opportu- 
nity to attract pilgrims of a new kind to a new spiritual centre of under- 
standing and action. Then, indeed, whether it have an international adminis- 
tration or not, Jerusalem might begin to assume in fact that quality which 
it has possessed in the Christian imagination ; and this in its turn might 
lead to a new and different rivalry within the other two Faiths in man’s 
eternal quest to understand the will of God. 


BARLEY, HERTS J. W. PARKES 
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I 


AUTONOMY OR ORTHONOMY ? 


I 


Autonomous Ethics is the ideal of modern man. The Greek found him- 
self, a microcosm, within the ordered Universe, and he became a moral 
being, by following nature, or by living in conformity with the law of 
nature. Medieval man, created in the image of God, was moral when he 
followed God’s law. But modern man wants to be autonomous and to 
determine by himself what is right and wrong, and what rules (if any) he 
has to accept. Descartes, Hobbes, Bayle, Lord Shaftesbury, Hume, Kant, 
Bentham, the Intuitionists, Nietzsche, and all contemporary moralists 
(except those who continue the medieval tradition) are agreed on this point. 
It is this fundamental assumption of modern ethics, the principle of auto- 
nomy, which I shall question in this paper. 

The problem is theoretical as well as practical. What does autonomy 
mean in relation (1) to the moral life and (2) to ethics ? Is the meaning of 
the term in the two cases identical or different ? Is the principle of autonomy 
an indispensable basis of ethics, or is it merely an expression of the specific 
historical conditions of the modern era, and if so, by what other principle 
can it be replaced ? The present twofold crisis of moral conduct and of 
ethics makes the discussion of these problems imperative. Is the crisis in 
the moral behaviour of individuals and groups—as expressed in growing 
child delinquency, loss of conscience, inability to distinguish between 
“ tight ” and “ expedient,” dissolution of the trust in man, and in the crimes 
of the concentration- and extermination-camps—somehow connected with 
the belief in moral autonomy ? Is not the intentional destruction of ethics 


1 Part 2 of this Symposium will appear in October, 
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by biologists, psycho-analysts, sociologists and Marxists, as well as the 
unintentional destruction of ethics by those particularistic Intuitionists who 
deny moral laws, or by those who believe in science as a universal remedy 
of our plight, again a consequence of alleged moral autonomy ? Even if it 
is true that Moral Philosophy cannot do anything to make people better, 
does not the dissolution of Ethics and of moral values make people and 
things worse ? For these reasons, it is imperative to ask : What is, and wha 
is not, justifiable in the demand for autonomy ? 


II 


Autonomy is a Greek term meaning “living according to one’s own 
law ” and is applied to free cities and their citizens, although it does not 
play any rdle in Greek philosophy. As applied to persons, the term is not 
strictly defined, but it always implies stress on the se/f. Modern Man wants to 
see, to reason, to decideand to act for himself ; to construct his knowledge on 
the evidence of his own senses and on the assumptions of his own reason, 
and to formulate the rules for his research as well as for his actions; in 
short, to follow his “ natural light,” whether this be understood as reason, 
sense, feeling, moral sense or common sense. Autonomy implies, therefore, 
negatively, freedom from the authority of the Church, the Bible and God, 
and from the restrictive forces of tradition; and positively, the right of 
self-determination, which may be coupled with the idea of self-creation 
(Ortega y Gasset, Sartre). The wish to liberate all potentialities and forces 
of the individual is coupled with the initially unconscious desire to claim 
for man all the attributes of God. The first point I wish to make is that 
the meaning of the term “ autonomy ” as applied (1) to living persons, 
(2) to the human mind (which I do not propose to discuss here), and 
(3) to ethics is not the same, although these spheres are interdependent. 
Within ethics two fundamentally different meanings of the term should be 
distinguished, namely independence (Se/bstandigkeit) and self-legislation 
(Selbsigesetz gebung). ‘“ Autonomous ethics ” may therefore in the first place 
mean that ethics is independent of external forces (¢.g. of religion, politics, 
law, economics, science, etc.) ; or that the moral order represents an order 
sui generis, not reducible to the order of nature or to principles of expediency ; 
or that judgements of value cannot be dissolved into statements of fact. 
This kind of autonomy implies that moral judgements cannot be rejected 
on ‘the ground that they do not fit into an arbitrary and demonstrably 
inexhaustive classification of propositions, in spite of the attempts of the 
Logical Positivists to do so. Such autonomy represents a problem of great 
importance, but since it is discussed by other symposiasts, I remark only 
that if we want to preserve the substance of the moral life we have to defend 
ethical autonomy in this sense. All the alleged reductions of ethics to science, 
biology, psychology and sociology, are based on the fallacy of pseudo- 
identification. On the other hand, there is an interdependence of ethics 
with these other sciences and with religion, just as between judgements of 
value and statements of fact; therefore even this autonomy is merely 
relative and not absolute. I shall therefore concentrate on the second 
meaning of the term and ask : Is it necessary for a moral life that the Moral 
Law should be autonomous (self-given) ? In asking this question I shall 
presuppose that like a political order within the state, a moral order of 
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human beings cannot be established without laws, and that a vindication 
of the Moral Law, which will be undertaken from another side, is to-day 
more necessary than ever. On this point I am in agreement with Professor 
Paton. But can we accept his thesis, that a return to Kant’s autonomous 
ethics would represent a solution of our present plight ? Is this so, and if 
not, why not ? It is therefore as indispensable as it is fruitful to begin with 
a short examination of Kant’s Ethics. 


Ill 


The paradox of Kant’s ethics is that he proclaims his whole system as 
“ Critical Philosophy,” but that, nevertheless, within his moral philosophy 
he disregards the critical principle, i.e. the maxim that thoughts without 
sensations are empty, and that perceptions without concepts are blind. 
The reasons for this neglect, interesting as they are, cannot be discussed 
here ; they are partly metaphysical (ethics has here a metaphysical function, 
it gives access to the true reality of the mundus intelligibilis) and partly ethical 
(ethical laws because of their complete independence of empirical data 
establish obligations of absolute necessity). But it is important to note that 
this neglect makes a simple return to Kant impossible for the present 
generation. We can no longer accept Kant’s claim “ that all moral concepts 
have their seat and origin completely @ priori in reason,” because we know 
that it is not the case ; they have an empirical basis ; our moral knowledge 
begins with experience, though it does not necessarily arise from it. Neither 
can we accept the claim that all “‘ moral judgements are a priori,” nor can we 
understand on Kant’s assumption that most moral judgements are what 
they are, namely, empirical. If all our concepts are completely a priori, how 
would it ever be possible to base empirical judgements on them ? In other 
words, Kant overstressed ethical autonomy in the sense of independence. 
Noble as may be his intention (or passion ?) to make reason completely 
independent of, and an absolute master of the passions, and to stress the 
complete difference of judgements of value and statements of fact, it defeats 
its own end, because reason without passion remains powerless and passions 
uncontrolled by reason remain blind; and because judgements of value not 
based on statements of fact, remain empty, and mere statements of fact 
without valuations remain also blind. In other words, what is needed in 
ethics is not a compromise between Kantian ethics and Utilitarianism (as 
proposed by Sir David Ross), but @ new analysis of our ethical experience based 
on the hypothesis of the critical principle. This has to be combined with a new 
analysis of our knowledge. 

It can be shown that every act of knowledge contains an act of evaluation. 
Kant rightly drew attention to the fact that interpretations constantly enter 
our sensations, and that we interpret them on the basis of certain assumptions 
which are independent of this specific experience, and which he believed to 
be a priori. But the same is true of evaluations. Any act of concentrating our 
attention, ¢.g. on the “ singing of birds,” to the exclusion of other noises, 
implies evaluation, Evaluations also enter the association of ideas as a 
decisive factor.! They play a dominant rdle in the formation of our abstract 
ideas or generic images and of our concepts. If I define, e.g. man as a rational 
animal, this implies that I attach the highest value to human reason and that 

1 Cf. W. McDougall, Psychology, pp. 97ff. (Home University Library). 
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I disregard all other characteristics of man. These evaluations presuppose 
certain standards which we apply in the formation of our experience, but 
which are not derived from it. 

On the other hand, matter of fact statements enter our judgements of 
value. Without experience our moral evaluations would never arise. There 
can be no doubt that our moral knowledge begins with experience. We 
experience the facts of the moral life. We experience what it means to be 
trusted and loved, or to be cheated, to be treated as a person, or to be 
despised as a slave. We derive standards of behaviour from the examples 
of living man; e.g. we say that Socrates acted as a moral man ought to act, 
i.e., that a noble soul should prefer death to a life in ignominy. But this 
does not imply that all our valuations arise from experience ; the standards 
on which these are based are indeed logically prior to experience. Moral 
experience remains blind, if not guided by rules. I have no room for pursuing 
this argument. It could easily be shown that this analysis of our moral 
experience with the help of the critical principle has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the critique of rationalist as well as empiricist ethics ; and that 
it reveals the critique of the Logical Positivists as without foundation, /.e. 
as based on a false analysis of our moral experience and on an equally false, 
namely inexhaustive, classification of propositions. It reconciles not only 
the two antagonistic schools, but also the two, in Pascal’s language, contra- 
dictory sides of our nature, reason and passions. Reason is not the slave of 
the passions, but the controlling, directing and judging faculty. Nor are 
the passions the slaves of reason; they are too strong to be subdued, much 
less to be eliminated. If man were nothing but animal passions and blind 
desires (Freud) he could neither be a person nor autonomous ; if he were 
merely reason, he would not be a /iving being. 

This must suffice for clearing the ground for a discussion of ethical 
autonomy in the first sense of the term, namely the independence of the moral 
life and of ethics. We can no longer gain this independence by isolation, 
i.e., by cutting off reason from passion, judgements of value from statements 
of fact, or even the “‘ realm of ends ” in Kant’s sense from the realm of 
nature as another sphere of being. We have to defend it within, and in spite 
of, the interdependence which connects not only these opposites, but which 
binds us together with all those spheres which try to swallow up what is 
left from the substance of thé moral life, like state, society, economics, and 
history. Ethics remains autonomous in the sense that it represents an order 
sui generis which cannot be reduced to an order of nature. 


IV 


I now turn to a discussion of autonomy as self-legislation, which has 
found its classical formulation in Kant’s ethics. 


** Autonomy of the will,” says Kant, “ is that property of it by which it becomes 
a law to itself (independently of any property of the objects of volition). The 
principle of autonomy then is: ‘ Not to choose otherwise but in such a way that 
the maxims of one’s choice are implied in this volition as a universal law.’ ” 


This implies : (1) man is ‘‘ only bound to act in conformity with his own 
will” (and not in conformity with the law of nature, or with the law of 
God); (2) man is bound to laws by duty, but these laws to which he is 
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subject are only those of his own giving, though they are universal at the 
same time ; (3) every rational being is conceived here as one “ who must 
consider himself as giving in all the maxims of his will universal laws, so 
as to judge himself and his actions from this point of view” ; and (4) this 
autonomy concerns merely the form of our actions; the quality of the 
object of our volition is not allowed to enter into our deliberations. As soon 
as the matter of volition enters into the practical law as a condition of its 
possibility, heteronomy arises. For in this case the law is not given by our 
will, but by the object through its relation to the will. In other words, 
only in the first case are we free, but in the second slaves. ‘‘ What else 
then,” asks Kant, “‘ can freedom of the will be but autonomy, that is the 
property of the will to be a law to itself ? ” 

In face of this doctrine we must ask : What in it is alive and what is dead ? 
Is it really necessary for the moral life, or even for the freedom of the will, 
that everyone should be (if only gua volonté générale) his own legislator ? 
The autonomy in this sense is a myth invented by Rousseau who needed it 
for solving the puzzle that man is subject to the laws of the state and never- 
theless remains free. Already Rousseau defined liberty as “‘ obedience to 
a self-given law.” 1 This dependence of Kant on Rousseau has been studied 
in detail by French writers. Kant transforms Rousseau’s theory of self- 
legislation by transferring it to the broader field of ethics. Historically 
explainable, as based on the idea of the sovereignty of the people and the 
desire for liberty in the eighteenth century, this theory, nevertheless, remains 
a myth. It is based on the fiction that all law arises by legislation, whereas in 
fact it may arise from custom, precedent, religion, adjudication (7.e. judicial 
decisions), or from equity ; legislation is the most advanced, but relatively 
late, agency for developing law. And in point of fact it is not the case that 
every individual gives himself his own law. By entering, e.g. the United 
States I have to accept the laws of that country. Therefore not even my 
consent seems to be necessary; for whether one consents or not, one is 
subject to the law of the country in which one lives. 

The myth remains harmless as long as there is a belief in a general will 
within the state, and a belief in reason as the common basis of a moral life 
and in common values accepted by every member of the society; but it 
becomes dangerous as soon as these beliefs vanish and the individual tends 
to act arbitrarily. Its absurdity may be illustrated by Hitler’s case. He was 
in fact an autonomous, self-legislating person ; he even believed that the 
maxims of his actions could be universalised, and in case of his victory he 
would have introduced his legislation in all countries. But, nevertheless, 
his legislation was utterly immoral because he disregarded two conditions 
which Kant stressed and which, as we shall see presently, form the most 
valuable part of Kant’s ethics. It is a real problem now for German jurists 
how to deal with Hitler’s unjust legislation. “ Self-legislation ” breaks down 
as a criterion of the morality of actions in all those cases where the society 
to which the individual belongs becomes immoral, and it is therefore 
insufficient as the basis of ethics. 

If one analyses Kant’s concept of avtonomy, one finds in it a concept, 


1 Article three of the Declaration Girondine expresses his thought in these words: “La 
conservation de la liberté dépend de la soumission 4 la loi, qui est expression de la 
volonté générale,” 
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which one could express as the auto-value or dignity or “ end-in-itself ” of 
every person. Maritain rightly states as a terrible fact of our time that we 
have lost faith in man. It is not necessary for the moral life that everyone 
should be his own legislator, but it is indispensable that everyone should 
be treated as a self. The most valuable formulation of Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative is therefore: ‘‘So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.” This is a principle never to be forgotten either in action or 
in theory. There is a second element implied, but not especially mentioned 
by Kant, namely se/f-valuation. Every self is the centre of valuations. Moral 
life rests on free acts of valuation, on preferences according to specific rules. 
It is of no importance that I myself have given these rules or laws. What is 
important, is auto-agreement, or the free acknowledgment of the law as a right 
one. The individual must see that what is demanded of him is just. This 
may be illustrated by the recent Daily Mirror contempt-of-court case. 
Everyone sees that it is right that he should refrain from creating an 
atmosphere which makes an independent judgement of the Court in a case 
of alleged murder impossible, and that it is wrong to break this rule in the 
interest of expediency or selfishness. The individual is not autonomous 
in formulating this rule, but he freely recognises it as valid. A law is not 
therefore right because man has given it to himself. The postulate is that the 
law according to which he acts should be right. In other words, the basis 
of morality is orthonomy and not autonomy. 


V 


What do we mean by orthonomy? The term has been introduced by 
my friend, the late Professor Oskar Kraus. He uses it as a characterisation 
of Brentano’s ethic which is based on “ right emotional consciousness ” or 
* right love.” I can neither follow him in this specific application, nor can 
I enter into a critique of Brentano’s ethics ; but Iam in agreement with him 
that orthonomy is more important than autonomy ; and I add that what 
should be avoided is not so much heteronomy as pseudo-nomy. Large parts 
of Hitler’s legislation were based on the principle of pseudonomy. A legal 
order is pseudonomous, if it is based on injustice (on hatred of a specific 
class of citizens, or on the principle of the power of the ruling class). A 
moral order is pseudonomous, when it is based on extra-moral standards 
(principles of expediency, brutal self-interest, or pleasure), when it destroys 
the dignity of the person, treating human beings as brutes, when it fails to 
be of universal application and when it remains restricted to individuals or 
groups allowing immoral actions against other groups. A moral order is 
orthonomous, if it preserves the dignity of every human being and treats 
everyone as an end-in-itself ; if it is based on a right order of values, in such 
a manner that a higher value is preferred to a lower value and not vice versa 
(e.g. the common good to self-interest) ; lastly, if it is of universal applica- 
tion, or if it makes possible a comprehensive moral order of the human 
world. Human beings are not mere spirits, as in Kant’s realm of ends, they 
are of flesh and blood. A right moral order has therefore to cover all human 
activities, and has to consider that it is not of the slightest value to the 
individual, if he is regarded in theory as an end-in-itself, whereas in practice 
the necessities of life force him to offer his labour as a mere means to an end. 
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Therefore a right moral order is concerned with the well-being of every 
human being. This principle of the well-being of every human being is not 
identical with the maxim of the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; 
it should apply to every individual as person, and should not destroy the 
hierarchy of values inherent in different persons; it should not lead to a 
levelling down of values, it should preserve the differences of persons, and 
should give everyone his due. 

Orthonomy, then, means the establishment of the right relations between 
us and the world, between us and other human beings, between us and God. 
These relations are “ right ” when we accept the obligations arising out of 
the natural relations ; the relations between parents and children e.g. are 
right if the parents accept the responsibility for their children and if the 
children respond to love with love. 

But what is the criterion of a right law ? Ina noteworthy lecture Professor 
Campbell says : 


The test of the authenticity of a moral intuition—or of an ultimate moral 
principle, or of a self-evident moral obligation, which are the same thing from 
different points of view—that it be “ compatible with the moral judgements of 
mankind,” remains a valid test despite the fact of “‘ development ” in man’s moral 
consciousness.? 


If I understand this rightly, it seems to amount to saying that a moral 
principle is right if it is “ universally assented to.” This test would seem to 
remain subjective, dependent on arbitrary judgements of individuals ; and 
as there is not a single ethical judgement or principle which cannot be 
contradicted by some individual, there does not seem to be any hope that 
a single moral judgement can stand the test. We should clearly distinguish 
between “ universally assented to ” and “ universally valid.” A proposition 
(like the law of contradiction) may be of universal validity, and nevertheless 
not be universally assented to (children do not understand it), and, on the 
other hand, a proposition may be universally assented to without being 
universally valid (e.g. “‘ the earth is flat” in the Middle Ages). The real test 
would therefore seem to be the universal validity ; or in other words, the 
same test of odlew ra dawdpyeva, which an hypothesis in physics has to 
satisfy, has to be applied in the moral sphere. The problem becomes here, 
however, more complicated because we are faced not with mere phenomena 
which have to be explained, but with human beings, endowed with the 
dubious gift of free will, among whom an order has to be established. This 
order would prove to be the right order if it fulfils the above-named con- 
ditions and if it is of universal applicability to all human beings, who for 
this very reason would accept it as the right order. 


VI 


But this is not enough, for it represents a merely formal principle, and we 
need a material principle of rightness, too. Ethics does not develop in a 
vacuum, it deals with human beings in this world who belong to the realm 
of nature as well as to the sphere of the Invisible. It has to fit in somehow 
into the order of nature. Shall we therefore say with the Greeks that actions 
are right if they are in conformity with the order of nature ? This will not 


1 Moral Intuition and the Principle of Self-Realisation, 1948, p. 11. 
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do for us because we no longer believe in the Greek harmonious order of 
nature. But as a negative condition we can accept the proposition that no 
morality is possible which is not in agreement with the facts of human 
nature and with that part of nature of which man forms part. Shall we 
therefore choose the alternative, taken by the great religions, that those 
actions ate right which are in conformity with the Divine order ? Professor 
Campbell formulates objections to such a solution. But it seems to me that 
the real challenge of our time is not the challenge of religion to ethics 
but the challenge of Nihilism in its political and spiritual forms, which menace 
the very existence of religion and ethics simultaneously. We are faced 
to-day with the fact of “ lawful injustice ” and tribal “‘ immoral moralities.” 
“ Lawful injustice ” (gesetzliches Unrecht), as practised by the Third Reich, 
can only be overcome by a reformulation of Natural Law. It is a remarkable 
fact that in contemporary Germany after a century of juristic positivism the 
idea of a law transcending positive laws reappears, measured by whose 
standard even positive laws may be unmasked as juristic injustice (¢f. 
Professor G. Radbruch’s noble and courageous book Vorschule der Rechis- 
philosophie, Heidelberg, 1948). In a similar manner the present double crisis 
of the moral life and of ethics, the dissolution of the moral order in communal 
life, and the disfigurement of morality in positivist theories, can only be 
overcome by the idea of a transcendent order which we may call “ natural,” 
“ideal”? or “ Divine.” The idea of a Divine order transcending tribal 
moralities (of classes, societies, states, or civilisations) and particular aspects 
of the moral life, as elucidated by different types of ethical theory, is a 
regulative principle, indispensable as a basis for the moral life and for ethics. 
It exposes as morally bad particular moral codes or evaluations of specific 
ethical theories. We call this order Divine because it is superhuman in this 
sense that its perfect realisation is impossible for human beings. It can be 
realised only partially and inadequately by different people in different times. 
In other words we are faced with the task of reformulating the idea of 
“ natural law ” in terms of our time. 
F. H. HEINEMANN 
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DOES RELIGION CHALLENGE ETHICAL 
AUTONOMY? 


I 


I pROPOSE in what follows to consider the challenge to the autonomy of 
ethics that comes from the side of religion. This challenge, I think, expresses 
itself in three main ways. The first is concerned with the nature of moral 
obligation. If religion is right here, ethics loses its autonomy by becoming 
a branch of theology. The second is concerned with the possibility of 
“ revealed ” moral truth. If religion is right here, ethics is relegated to the 
role of, at best, junior partner in the business of elucidating moral law. The 
third is concerned with the place of “sin” in human nature. If religion is 
tight here, ethics, inasmuch as it is based upon a “ moral experience” which 
turns out to be riddled with illusion, becomes so trivial an affair that the 
question whether it is in any sense “autonomous” ceases to be worth 
discussing. 

On the first of these challenges I shall say almost nothing. What requires 
to be said about it from the side of ethics has been already said admirably 
and often.1 On the second I shall limit myself to a very few observations : 
though the issues here would repay a much closer examination if space 
were to spare. It is the third challenge which seems to me especially to 
call for a reply from the moralist at the present day, and upon it the larger 
part of this brief paper will be concentrated. 

I must begin by giving some account of what I shall be meaning by the 
term “ religion.” Without raising ultimate questions of definition, and 
purely for the purposes of this paper, I ask leave to identify “ religion ” 
with “theism”: for it is theism that people have in mind when they talk 
of a challenge to ethical autonomy from “ religion.” And, indeed, the 
common essence of theistic religions is such, I think, that the threefold 
challenge outlined above does spring from it very naturally—though not, 
I shall suggest, with impeccable logic. 

The central affirmation of (theistic) religion I take to be of the reality of 
a Supreme Being infinite in power and goodness. And it will be agreed 
that the ultimate basis of this affirmation is not “ rational ” evidence (though 
tational evidence may support it), but the evidence of “‘ direct experience.” 
The characteristic content of this direct experience is perhaps best formu- 
lated in Otto’s famous phrase, mysterium tremendum et fascinans. Tremendum 
may be said to denote, roughly speaking, the aspect of Divine power ; 
fascinans the aspect of Divine value or goodness; mysterinm the aspect of 
infinitude which qualifies both the power and the value and raises them to a 
new, and more-than-human, dimension. This last aspect, implying God’s 


? Never better, perhaps, than by Dr A. C. Ewing in an article in this Journat—Ethics and 
Belief in God (Vol. 39, July, 1941, pp. 375ff). 
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transcendence of all finite measures and modes of representation, though it 
ptesents obvious difficulties for “ rational” theology, seems indisputably 
integral to the religious experience which is theology’s primary datum. Its 
clear recognition has important bearings upon the whole question of the 
relation between ethics and religion. For it means that the “ goodness ” 
ascribed to God on the basis of religious experience, though it has identity 
with, is also different—and different not merely in degree—from “ goodness” 
as we know it in the moral life. The element of identity which justifies us 
in applying the term “‘ good ” in both cases lies, I think, in the recognisably 
analogous feelings evoked in man by the “ object ” of religious experience 
on the one hand, and manifestations of finite goodness on the other. 


II 


Now if God’s power is infinite, presumably all that is must be ultimately 
dependent upon him. It is natural, therefore, that “the moral law,” 
apprehended by our moral consciousness, should be regarded by religion 
as having its source in God. And if the moral law is regarded as having its 
source in God, it is tempting to think of it in terms of the metaphor of 
** Divine command.” The next step is fatally easy; the identification of 
*‘ moral obligatoriness ” with “‘ being commanded by God.” 

This first challenge to ethical autonomy seems to me, as already remarked, 
to have been very effectively repelled in recent ethical writings. The 
* ought ” of morals is demonstrably not susceptible of analysis into “‘ being 
commanded by God.” I am content here, therefore, to point out. that 
religion does not weed to quarrel with ethics on this issue. Doubtless the 
fundamental religious affirmation (as we agreed to understand it) does 


entail the proposition that the moral law is, like everything else, ultimately 
dependent upon God. But that proposition is not equivalent to, nor does it 
entail, the proposition that “‘ being under moral obligation ” means “ being 
commanded by God.” 


Ii 


The second challenge involves a collision in which injury to one party 
is less easily avoidable. 

It is usual for religion, having interpreted moral laws in terms of Divine 
command (or will), to go on to insist that there are certain privileged 
historic persons to whom God has directly revealed his will for man. 
The typical method of ethics for the elucidation of moral law is systematic 
reflection upon the products of man’s moral consciousness. The typical 
method of religion is the consultation of sacred writings in which are 
enshrined the moral precepts which God has revealed to his prophets. 
Religion may, indeed, concede some value to “ rational ” ethics in that the 
** moral consciousness ” with which that science deals is, presumably, the 
“voice of God” in man—however subject to distortion God’s voice may 
be by the imperfect medium through which it is finding expression. But 
religion will certainly contend that rational ethics is not merely not the 
only way of discovering moral truths, but is also an inferior way, and that it 
must yield to the way of religion whenever its conclusions conflict with the 
deliverances of “‘ revealed ” ethics, 

On this situation it must suffice to make three brief comments : 
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(1) In the light of a study of the cultural contexts in which the great 
religions have emerged and grown, it is surely hard to gainsay that the 
moral utterances of the “‘ prophet” are coloured throughout by the moral 
ideas that prevail in his historic milieu. Granting the prophet’s finer sensi- 
tivity to moral issues, the facts seem to suggest irresistibly that his moral 
precepts do little more than reflect at their highest pitch the moral ideas of 
his time and place. The votaries of the great religions are usually not averse 
from admitting this principle for the interpretation of the moral (and other) 
pronouncements of the prophets of all religions but their own: and even 
of some prophets of their own religion. Are there really good objective 
reasons for denying that the principle applies wniversally ? If not, the degree 
of truth in the precepts of the prophets is a matter to be assessed by straight 
ethical thinking and not vice versa. 

(2) And, of course, that 7s what happens in the end. If according to some 
prophetic utterance it is right, e.g. to visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children (a view not unnatural at a stage in cultural history prior to the 
emergence of a clear concept of “ personality”’), whereas our ethical 
thinking convinces us that it is wrong, it is not our ethical thinking that 
yields in the long run. But in the short run it is: and it is bound to be, in 
any community conditioned to regard the precepts of its religious prophets 
as infallible. How grave have been the consequences in the way of retarding 
the natural development of enlightened moral theory and practice need 
hardly be emphasised. 

(3) One has little hope of a rapprochement between ethics and religion on 
this issue. Belief in prophets of God divinely inspired to utter eternal moral 
truths is an integral part of most of the great religions. Nevertheless, it is 
not integral to religion, on any definition of religion that merits the slightest 


respect. If a man has a sincere personal faith in a Supreme Being of infinite 
power and goodness who is the ground of all that is, to say that he is “‘ with- 
out religion ” seems a mere impertinence—no matter how one may deplore 
his inability to share certain other convictions. 


IV 


We turn now to meet the “ third wave ”—a challenge by religion to the 
autonomy of ethics by comparison with which what has gone before seems 
almost paltry. For if this challenge be well founded, nothing that is recog- 
nisable as “‘the moral life” remains standing. Naturally enough, the 
challengers seldom say this in so many words. But it appears to me to be 
the inescapable implication of what they do say. 

The challenge is implicit in the doctrine of the Fall of Man, which domi- 
nates so large a part of contemporary religious thought. I cannot here, of 
coutse, attempt to give an account of even its main variants in Christian 
theology—much less of its analogues in the theologies of other religions. 
But something must be said of its common essence, in order that we may be 
clear _ about its roots in religious experience and about its bearing upon 
morals, 

We may, I think, take the fundamental premises of the doctrine to be, 
on the one hand, the infinite power and goodness of God, revealed in 
teligious experience, and, on the other hand, the sinfulness of man—also 
supposed to be revealed, or at least brought home to us, in religious experi- 
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ence. How is the sinfulness of the creature to be reconciled with the perfect 
goodness and power of the Creator ? Note that the problem is not one of 
reconciling with God’s perfection the fact that man cam, and often does, will 
evil. That problem, though assuredly a hard one enough, might receive a 
not too paradoxical solution in the postulate that God, by an admittedly 
mysterious act of Self-limitation, has “‘ created creators ” ; conferring upon 
man thereby the free will which alone makes possible his realisation of 
moral good, but which carries with it, of necessity, a corresponding possi- 
bility of his realising moral evil. But the situation that sets the present 
problem is not that man can sin, but that man (so it is alleged) has a natural 
bias towards sin. We have to try to reconcile the perfection of the Creator 
with a human nature that is essentially corrupt. The solution offered is the 
doctrine of the Fall. Man in his original state was without taint. But by 
some primal act of sin he “ fell,”’ and in falling not merely alienated himself 
from God but implicated in that corruption the whole succeeding race of 
man, so that ‘‘ Adam’s seed ” thereafter and forever is vitiated by a con- 
- genital bias towards sin. Thanks to God’s goodness, the bias is sometimes 
counteracted ; but not by human effort, only by the operation of Divine 
grace. By some thinkers the human situation is so interpreted that man can 
of himself do nothing at all to resist his natural bias to evil. Other thinkers 
concede to man a measure of active co-operation, so that it lies with him, 
at least in part, whether he will respond to or decline God’s gift of grace. 
But common to all versions is the insistence that man by his own effort can 
achieve virtually nothing in the way of goodness. 

It seems to me not difficult to show that this doctrine makes nonsense 
of our moral experience, repudiating its most fundamental deliverances. 

Let us look at a typical moral situation, and let us choose the situation of 
“* moral temptation,” for in it the central characteristics of the moral life are 
conspicuously exposed. In “‘ moral temptation ” I am conscious of at least 
two possible but mutually exclusive courses of action: .A, which I believe 
to be my duty, and B, which I am aware that I desire more strongly. I am 
certain that if I follow the “set” of my purely desiring nature, I shall adopt 
course B: that is entailed in my recognition of my desire for B as the 
“stronger.” But I also feel quite certain that I need not let my desiring nature 
take its course, that I can, by effort of will, “ rise to duty ” and adopt course 
A. In so believing I may be right or I may be wrong ;_ but qua moral agent 
I cannot at the moment of temptation believe otherwise than that it rests 
with me here and now whether I rise to duty or succumb to temptation. It 
remains to add that if I do succumb, I regard myself as, so far, morally bad 
and blameworthy, and if I make the effort and rise to duty I regard myself 
as, so far, morally good and worthy of respect. 

Now whether the claims made by the moral agent, as above described, 
can or cannot be ultimately substantiated is in the present context irrelevant. 
I happen to believe that they can. But the present point is that they are 
claims inherent in moral experience; as anyone can verify for himself by 
thinking himself into the situation of moral temptation. It follows that the 
rejection of these claims is tantamount to the condemnation of moral 
experience as illusory. 

But it is plain that the theology of the Fall is totally incompatible with 
these claims. The Fall doctrine declares that I can be good only by the 
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grace of God. The moral consciousness declares that I can be good by my 
own effort. The conflict is far too sharp to leave room for compromise 
(though its clean-cut character can be, and often is, obscured by a dense 
cloud of words). Deny to the moral agent the power which he believes he 
has of resisting by his own effort his inclinations to evil, and you deny to 
him what he cannot help regarding both as a fact, and as an indispensable 
condition of his being a morally responsible person.+ 

It may be instructive to look for a moment from a slightly different angle 
at the alleged bias towards evil in human nature. What are the supposed 
psychical facts that are being referred to when this bias is asserted ? 
Presumably not the fact that human desires are such that, if they are allowed 
to take their course, if we always obey our strongest desire or “‘ follow the 
line of least resistance,” they will often (by no means always) lead us. into 
evil. That is certainly a fact. But it is a fact which is a condition of moral 
goodness every bit as much as of moral badness, and no more constitutes 
a natural bias to evil than it constitutes a natural bias to good. If our desires 
conformed to duty “ of their own nature,” calling for no exercise of control, 
there could be no such thing as a moral life at all. Moral good and evil are 
fundamentally a matter of the wi//, of the way in which the self deals with 
the situation created by desire. Hence a “‘ bias towards evil” should properly 
mean that in moral temptation there is, apart from the “pull” of contrary 
desire, some further “pull” which weights the balance against our rising to 
duty. What evidence is there from psychology of the operation of this 
malign influence ? Presumably, since it may not be identified with the contrary 
set of desire, it must be supposed to involve some sort of tampering “from 
the outside”’ with the will itself. I submit that not only do we in fact find 
nothing of the sort by the most painstaking introspection, but that we 
cannot even attach any clear meaning to it—doubtless because it would 
imply a psychical state incompatible with that freedom of will which, rightly 
or wrongly, the self in the moral situation cannot help thinking it enjoys. 

It seems to me, then, that if the doctrine that man is by nature sinful, 
and can achieve goodness only by the operation of external grace, is really 
integral to religion, we are bound to conclude that religion and ethics are 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. One may accept the religious point 
of view, or one may accept the moral point of view, but one cannot logically 
accept both. 

But is this doctrine really integral to religion ? Are we really reduced to 
the dilemma of making a choice between religion and ethics ? I do not for 
a moment believe that this is so: and I propose to use what little space 
remains in trying to uncover what seems to me the fallacy underlying the 
belief that religion obliges us to maintain a doctrine so repugnant to the 
ordinary moral consciousness. 


V 


Whatever is entailed by the essential nature of religious experience we 
may agree to regard as “ integral ”’ to religion : and what I have called “ the 
central affirmation of religion”—the affirmation of a Supreme Being 


. On the notion of “ collective responsibility ” which the doctrine of the Fall implies, and with 
which I have no space to deal, attention may be drawn to the admirable analysis by Professor 
H. D. Lewis in Philosophy, January, 1948. 
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infinite in power and goodness—does seem to me to bear this character. 
But belief in universal human wickedness, I submit, has no such credentials, 
The tendency to suppose that it has arises from the fact that religious 
experience does carry with it a consciousness of “‘ estrangement from God.” 
But it is only by avoidable misinterpretation, I shall argue, that this estrange- 
ment is taken to imply that man is by nature corrupt. 

It is important to distinguish two “ moments ” in the “ estrangement ” 
of which religious experience makes man conscious. 

The basis common to both is the mysterium aspect of religious experience : 
the sense of the Divine infinitude, of a power and value in God that transcend 
all our human categories. To the man who is vouchsafed some vision, 
however partial, of the “‘ Glory of God,” there must come an overwhelming 
awareness of the immeasurable, and humanly impassable, gulf that separates 
man from God. 

This is the first “‘ moment,” and it is conditioned simply by a shatteringly 
vivid realisation of the imperfection of our finite, creaturely nature. The 
second and deeper moment is conditioned by a consciousness of moral 
wickedness. In so far as this consciousness is also present, the felt gulf 
between man and God must take on a new, and far more terrible, signifi- 
cance. Man will be aware now not merely of estrangement from God, but 
of se/f-estrangement from God—the estrangement that is sin. 

Now although there seems no reason why, theoretically, the first moment 
of estrangement should not exist without the second, there is little doubt 
that in fact the two moments are normally fused in man’s religious experi- 
ence. For normally the “ subject ” of it is aware not merely of his finite or 
creaturely imperfection, but aware also that he is a morally imperfect being, 
in that he certainly does sometimes will what is evil. 

But it is surely clear that it is only by confusion—though an easily under- 
standable confusion—that man takes this estrangement to imply that he is 
by nature corrupt, that his will is essentially sinful ? That conclusion does not 
at all follow from the actual data which engender his consciousness of 
estrangement from God. The error can arise, I think, in two main ways. 
Failing to grasp the implications of “ free will” as the condition of the 
moral life, he may suppose that a sinful act implies a sinful nature; not 
seeing that the fact that sometimes he wills what is evil no more implies that 
he is by nature sinful than the fact that sometimes he wills what is good 
implies that he is by nature sinless. Or he may confuse the conditions of the 
one moment of estrangement with the conditions of the other, and ascribe 
to the imperfection of “sin” the universality and necessity which rightly 
belong only to the imperfection of “ finitude.” But however one chooses 
to explain the confusion, the one thing that seems certain is that the data 
upon which the consciousness of estrangement is based do not justify an 
interpretation of that estrangement in terms of a human nature essentially 
corrupt. 

If this account of the matter be in principle correct, the doctrine in 
dispute is not “integral” to religion at all. It is in no sense a necessary 
implication of religious experience. And as for allegedly “ independent ” 
arguments for a natural bias towards sin, these seem to me wholly without 
force save for those who are already persuaded on religious grounds ; of 
perhaps for those who have failed to see that the fact that human desires 
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do not “ naturally” conform to duty is simply a pre-condition of there 


being a “ moral life ” at all. 


VI 


Is there then no ultimate conflict between the affirmations implicit in 
religious experience and those implicit in moral experience ? In my view 
there is none. The most obvious difficulty is that of reconciling the infinite 
power ascribed to God in religious experience with the self-initiation 
claimed in moral experience. But the difficulty, I believe, is apparent rather 
than real. It arises from a failure to be in earnest with the mysterium aspect 
of religious experience. If we are in earnest with it, we must recognise that 
translation of the infinite attributes of Deity into finite conceptual terms 
(e.g. causality) is in principle illegitimate. “‘ Power” and ‘‘ Goodness,” as 
already argued, are ascribable to God only as analogues of finite power and 
goodness. Hence to speak of God as “ causing” a human action is not so 
much false as just meaningless. If we arrogantly insist upon trying to 
“rationalise the supra-rational,” of course insoluble puzzles will emerge, 
including the morality-religion antinomy. But this thesis (which I have 
elaborated and defended elsewhere)! I cannot further develop in this paper. 


C. A. CAMPBELL 
1 Scepticism and Construction, Ch. VII. 
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MORAL AUTONOMY AND FREEDOM 


THE ambiguities of the idea of moral autonomy have been a source of many 
confusions in ethical theory. The main purpose of this paper will be to 
examine some of these confusions, and to bring out their bearing upon the 
problem of freedom. 


I 


To be autonomous is “ to be self-legislating.”” Autonomy, as used of 
ethics itself, means that there is some sense in which ethics lays down rules 
for itself. But this can be very misleading. It may be understood in the sense 
that ethics is superior to ordinary rules of logic, that consistency may be 
set at nought, much as theologians sometimes, in stressing the uniqueness 
of religious truth, claim a liberty to indulge in any paradox that suits their 
purpose. It would be an ill service to ethics to claim autonomy for it in this 
sense. Logic is not everything, and those who have sought to educe every 
truth out of the principle of self-consistency itself are apt to find that they 
have made very little progress when the final assessment is made. There 
may also be disciplines which supersede logic, as, in some ways, to my 
mind, religious thought does, but none which suspend it, or which can set 
logic at nought in processes which are themselves essentially rational. 
Ethics, then, is not privileged or “‘ above the law ” in the sense of having 
some mysterious logic of its own, or none at all. But it is, none the less, 
reasonable to claim autonomy for it in the sense that there are certain 
distinctively ethical truths which cannot be accounted for in terms of any 
other discipline than ethics itself. On this view, and it seems to me the true 
view, there is at least some irreducible minimum which neither science nor 
religious thought, to instance the most obvious rivals for the supremacy of 
ethics within its own field, can wholly subject to themselves. 

It does not follow that ethics may, in any respect, proceed in total inde- 
pendence of other disciplines. It can have close “ diplomatic” relations 
with them without surrender of autonomy. Our view of what human nature 
is like, for example, is of great importance for ethics, and this, strictly 
speaking, is a psychological question. If we hold, for instance, with Hobbes, 
that all men are essentially selfish, we shall need to revise very drastically, 
as Hobbes himself did with exceptional clear-sightedness, the views we 
normally adopt in ethics. If, again, without being quite so pessimistic about 
the possibility of genuine benevolence as Hobbes, we hold that certain 
ideals are impossible of attainment by beings constituted as we are, or are 
impossible at certain stages of our development, we shall then have to 
consider whether such “ impossible ideals ” can properly be said to be ideals 
at all, and, if they can, to consider very carefully what relevance they can 
have to our present conduct. To give one more example, if we hold, as 
most philosophers seem to do, that, in the last analysis, our conduct could 
not be other than it is, although not of necessity self-regarding, the question 
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becomes most insistent whether determinism, whatever its form, is com- 
patible with the judgements of praise or blame we normally pass on human 
actions. This does not give the last word to the psychologist or the meta- 
physician—if it is on metaphysical grounds that our determinism is based ; 
for it may be that it is only when the conclusions of the psychologist or 
metaphysician are reviewed in the context where ethics matters most that 
inadequacies in them are made apparent. None of these disciplines should 
in fact proceed in complete independence of the other, or look beyond its 
own boundaries only when its own work is complete. The relation between 
them is an operative one, and not merely a matter of piecing together in a 
final comprehensive picture the independent findings of each study. The 
psychologist can only be successful if he remains keenly alive to ethical 
issues ; and he will also be spared much floundering if he pays due heed to 
what the moralist says about them. The moralist in turn learns from the 
psychologist. But this relationship, since it will not involve a simple 
demarcation of spheres, and is thus bound to be to some extent a difficult and 
uneasy one, is not possible at all unless there is mutual respect. And the claim 
which is made by the advocate of moral autonomy is that there are certain 
matters upon which the moralist, and he alone, is competent to pronounce. 

This is often challenged by religious thinkers, but I think they would do 
so with less eagerness if they understood better that the autonomy claimed 
for the moralist is compatible with, and may indeed be said to require, 
close co-operation with other studies. Moral advance owes more to religion 
than to any other influence, and the mofalist disregards this at his peril, 
but this does not warrant the absorption of ethics in religion. The close 
relation between these two is capable of various explanations which allow 
to each a certain province where its word is in the last resort supreme. 

But the idea of moral autonomy may be prejudiced in other ways than 
by the misleading supposition that it encourages the moralist to proceed in 
aloof detachment from other studies. It may be understood in the 
sense that the moral agent himself lays down the rules which he is to 
observe. So understood the claim is a strange one, but it has not lacked 
supporters. It was very prevalent among the Greeks in the fourth century 
B.C. and in the two centuries which followed. To this we owe the origin 
of the idea of “ nature ” in ethics and politics, for the Stoics began their 
teaching by urging men to “ follow nature.” This was understood at first 
in the sense that each individual should obey his own impulses with little 
regard for established usage and restraining principle. Later they modified 
this so as almost to hold the opposite view that objective reason, representing 
the nature of the universe at large as mirrored most clearly in the reason of 
individuals, prescribed the standards for conduct. But the idea of “a return 
to nature” in the sense of giving freer rein to our feelings and impulses, 
in defiance of convention and objective standards, was revived with con- 
siderable vigour at later periods, notably in the seventeenth century. This 
was the time when men’s imaginations ran riot with the notion of “ the 
noble savage,” a creature endowed by nature with perfections he could 
only attain in civilized society. This idea is often associated with the name 
of Rousseau, but that is largely by misunderstanding ; for Rousseau, in his 
mature thought, stressed the importance of society and the need for order. 
He also ridiculed the naive reliance on “ the gentle voice of nature,” and 
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showed, in a significant early draft of the Social Contract,! that, in the 
absence of society and its restraints, men would be but “ stupid and limited 
animals,” lacking both intelligence and conscience. It is well to recall this 
at a time when any conformity to rules that come from without ourselves 
is apt to be branded as foolish inhibition. For to suppose that a man owes 
allegiance to nothing outside himself is not to favour autonomy in ethics, 
but to make an end of all ethics and descend to an abyss of nihilism. 

There is, of course, a quite fundamental sense in which man must always 
“ obey himself alone,” in Rousseau’s celebrated phrase. It is the principle 
that we must always obey our own conscience, however misguided. For a 
man’s moral worth turns solely on his loyalty to the ideal that presents itself 
to him. If it is a foolish ideal, that is indeed unfortunate, both in itself and 
in its effects. But no one can be praised or blamed except in relation to what 
he himself considers to be his duty. There are highly misleading ways of 
stating this, and it will always sound paradoxical to say that a person has a 
duty to do what in fact is wrong. But the paradox is in truth a very innocent 
one, and its sting is easily removed by drawing some simple distinctions, 
such as that between “‘ formal” and “ material” sin. This matter has been 
given much prominence in recent ethical thought, and it has been presented 
very sharply in terms of the distinction between the moral worth of the 
agent and the rightness of his act. There is thus less excuse than ever to-day 
for neglecting it, and it is neglected altogether to a surprising extent in just 
those contexts where it is most relevant and illuminating. But the main 
principle that strict moral worth depends, not on performing what is 
outwardly right, but on the determination to follow what we ourselves take 
to be right, has been acknowledged in some fashion by ethical writers 
throughout the ages. The greater precision in its statement by recent writers, 
and the clearer grasp of its implications, is indeed a considerable advance, 
and this lends particular lustre to the contribution of ethics to recent 
philosophy. But there is nothing particularly novel in the view that 
ignorance which is not itself the result of our own indifference or neglect 
exonerates the agent from blame. And once this principle is plainly put 
there can hardly be doubt of its truth. We have therefore an important 
sense in which the moral law must be one we impose on ourselves, and this 
is one of the main reasons why moral philosophers, and Kant in particular, 
have insisted on the autonomous or self-legislating character of the moral 
law. 


Il 


When however autonomy in this sense is stressed, it seems regrettably easy 
to lose hold of the fact that, while it is our duty, in the sense that matters for 
moral evaluation, to do what we ourselves take to be our duty, the claim of 
conscience itself presupposes a sense of duty which is independent of what 
we take it to be; for no thought is about itself, and we can only avoid a 
vicious regress by insisting that what we hold to be our duty is held to Le 
a duty and not merely to be thought a duty. But it may be urged that, while 
a “ real” or objective duty is presupposed in this way in our moral convic- 
tions, it can have little further relevance to ethical thought and practice. 


1 Usually known as “‘ The Geneva Manuscript.” 
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For we can never get beyond our own thought about ethical questions ; 
the “ real ” duty, even if we must postulate its existence, remains essentially 
unknowable. This is the position which theologians have exploited so often, 
in the interest of an absorption of ethics in religion, by urging that ethics 
makes the impossible claim that we ought to do what we cannot know. But 
obvious replies are at hand ; for, as we have noted, our duty in the sense in 
which moral worth turns upon its performance is a duty to follow the ideal 
which commends itself to us ; and as for the alleged irrelevance of duty in 
any other sense, we must answer that, while we cannot have absolute certainty 
that our moral judgements are true, since both our knowledge of facts and 
our evaluation of them are imperfect, there are, none the less, important 
ways in which we can seek to make it more likely that our opinions do, in 
fact, conform to what we ought “ really” to do. We can cultivate our 
consciences, obey their behests more assiduously, consult other persons, and 
seek to remove as far as we can the possibility of error in our understanding 
of the relevant facts of particular situations and of the effects of our actions. 
This duty to cultivate our consciences and keep them informed is apt to be 
overlooked in a sluggish acquiescence in whatever we take at a particular 
time to be our duty, unless we remind ourselves that our consciences are 
fallible, and this means bearing in mind that what is really our duty need 
not conform to what we ourselves take it to be. As in science, we are helped 
to be assiduous in the pursuit of truth if we believe, as the point is sometimes 
put, “that there is a truth to be known ” which does not vary with our 
opinions about it. 

Failure to appreciate this leads also to grave intolerance. For unless our 
principles allow us to believe that we ourselves may be mistaken about our 
duties, we are hardly likely to be patient with those who feel impelled, in 
similar situations, to take a very different line from ourselves. We shall 
doubt their sincerity and devotion to duty. An alternative would be, of 
course, to shrug our shoulders and say, “‘ This is the right course for me, 
since that is how I think of it, another is the right course for you who have 
different views.” But we cannot in fact be content with this unqualified 
moral indifferentism, for, while we may fully respect one another when we 
find ourselves compelled, by our moral convictions, to follow divergent 
routes, this is only possible, as a genuinely ethical attitude, so long as we 
combine with our patience in excusing those who, in seeming ignorance, 
do what appears wrong to us, a concern for the performance of “ real” 
duty, not only by ourselves, but also by others. For in the absence of such 
concern the integrity of our own conscientious attitude is imperilled. It 
seems, therefore, that toleration, depends on our understanding that there 
is a sense in which we do not impose the moral law on ourselves. On this 
depends also the hope of eventual reconciliation which the truly tolerant 
person must always be seeking. 

But frequently the view that the moral law is, in any sense, one that we 
“set for ourselves ” leads to a peculiar and most distressing short cut to the 
reconciliation of opposing views. For it is thought that, as everyone, on 
the present hypothesis, must know always what is his duty, so also the 
members of society as a whole must be agreed about the nature of one 
another’s duties and rights. For if they were not agreed their diversities 
would tend to point to fallibilities in the judgements of individuals. This 
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goes with a considerable simplification of ethical problems by centering 
attention on formal and abstract questions, such as freedom or justice in the 
abstract, rather than on more precise and closely defined problems about 
which there is greater likelihood of sharp controversy. T. H. Green for 
example tells us about the universal recognition of a right to payment of 
one’s wages, which no one will seriously dispute ; but the question what 
wages should be paid, and subject to what conditions of employment, is 
one he does not examine at all; and it is im respect of this sort of question 
that there will be deep division of opinion. In this way there is perpetuated 
the view that the final authority in moral and political matters is the “ general 
will ” of society whose endorsement of a power converts it into a right and 
establishes the duty of others to respect it. In consequence, the view that in 
ethics, the individual is, in a very absolute sense, his own master, far from 
providing what it seems at first to provide, namely a defence for the freedom 
of the individual, and erring, if at all, on the side of excessive attention to 
freedom, paves the way for a vicious tyranny in which the individual is 
neither entitled to oppose his views, under any circumstances, to the opinions 
and enactments of his society, as embodied in its institutions, nor to claim 
needs and rights which are substantially different from those of his neighbour. 
Individuality is sacrificed to a mechanical uniformity, and the way is prepared 
for the barren regimentation of fascism. 

Plato has described! with remarkable realism the transition from political 
lawlessness to despotism, and the bestiality which attends upon such a 
process. But it is not perhaps sufficiently realised to what an astonishing 
extent the course of recent history has repeated, in the sphere of practice, 
a transition already very clearly mirrored in the progress of thought in 
modern times. For the individualism which was so dominant in the thought, 
although not altogether in the practice, of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, suffered an inevitable metamorphosis in the excesses of the doctrine 
of the General Will, as may be seen plainly in the work of the originator 
of that doctrine, Rousseau. For although Rousseau regarded himself as 
supremely the prophet of freedom, and is still so regarded by many, he clung 
so desperately to the basic principle of the individualism in which he was 
nurtured, namely that everyone should “ obey himself alone,” that he could 
find no principle for the justification of State enactment, which he saw to 
be equally important, other than the “ total alienation ” of the individual 
to a common will which guaranteed his freedom only by making of him a 
cipher with no distinctive convictions of his own. To exemplify this in 
detail is not possible now. But it ought to be stressed how much the perpe- 
tuation of this theory in subsequent thought, and in British idealism in 
particular, owes to the notion that no one is a responsible moral agent 
unless he is thought to legislate solely for himself in ethical matters. Against 
this disastrous development of a half-truth we need therefore to insist all 
the more emphatically that, involved in the very claim that each should 
obey his own conscience there is a recognition of the independent objective 
character of the moral law itself. It is in the clear acknowledgement of this 
latter very different moral autonomy that we find the real safeguard of 
individual freedom and security against exploitation. 


1 Republic, Book VIII, 561, 569. 
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These matters have a bearing ona further confusion which is very common 
in ethics. It is that between autonomy in the senses considered hitherto and 
autonomy as a principle of the will itself. No agent is morally responsible 
unless his will is free; he must be able to choose to do or not to do his 
duty. This is a very different matter from the fact that the duty in respect 
of which we exercise this choice must be the one we recognise ourselves. 
But the two ideas have, in point of fact, been very curiously confused by 
notable philosophers from time to time, and even more by their critics. 
This has a twofold result. In the first place, moral freedom, in the sense of 
freedom of choice in action, in being fused with the autonomy of the moral 
law in the sense of being imposed by ourselves, comes to be restricted to 
action in conformity with the moral law. Freedom is thus thought to be 
itself obedience to law, a confusion which is facilitated by the fact that in 
spheres other than that of morality itself, in art or knowledge for example, 
there is a conformity to rule which, being the condition of attainment and 
mastery, is also freedom of a certain kind. But it is plainly wrong to identify 
moral freedom with obedience to the law. That would mean that, in doing 
what is wrong we would not be free and responsible; but in that case it 
would be hard to hold us responsible, and give us credit, for our good 
actions. In the second place, the present confusion, besides making nonsense 
of freedom of choice, associates the idea of moral autonomy so completely 
with individual response as to obscure further the sense of moral autonomy 
in which it represents the way the moral law is independent of our opinions 
about it. This in turn facilitates the distortion of the principle of moral 
choice. For it impugns the distinctiveness and authority of the general 
ethical truths of which the postulate of freedom is so fundamental an 
example. 

This brings me to my last point. I have hitherto spoken as if the only 
ethical principles whose independence of our beliefs it is important to sustain 
were the ideals or duties which confront us in particular situations. But 
precisely the same status must be claimed for the general body of ethical 
truth, including the principles of moral evaluation which we have noted. 
Nor is it independence of opinions alone that must be claimed in this way 
for ethics. Ethics must be independent also of our attitudes and reactions, 
not in the sense that these attitudes may not be important factors in the 
situations in which our duties arise, and thus be very relevant to the question 
“What is my duty ?”’, but in the sense that nothing is made a duty directly 
by our having some attitude towards it. This latter form of subjectivism has 
been the subject of much debate in recent years, but limitations of space 
preclude my embarking now on consideration of what is strictly a topic 


in itself. 
H. D. LEWIS 
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(On the occasion of his bicentenary, August 28, 1949) 
By 
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Avr all stages of his long life Goethe has, in aphorisms or in essays, voiced 
his opinions on man, life and the universe, and if many of his statements 
contradict each other, he reminds us that everybody lives and thinks in 
contradictions. Therefore, he warned his readers not to take him dogmati- 
cally. But only a thorough study of his works, conversations and letters 
can give one a fairly sure feeling as to which of his utterances were meant 
as earnest confessions, and which were only transitory apercus. 

If people sometimes ask whether Goethe was a philosopher at all, they 
should remember his couplet: “ You should not confuse me by contra- 
dicting me. As soon as one starts talking, one starts erring.” 1 More than 
once he complained about the anthropomorphism and image-character of 
language. He called truth an enormous light which very few people can 
stand ; the majority shut their eyes against it, and even the minority can 
only grasp it “‘ by way of reflection or symbols.” 2 He not only declared all 
thinking to be inevitably anthropomorphic, he also thought man’s will to 
be stronger than his reasoning ; and, thirdly, asserted “‘ that everybody 
understands only what complies with his nature ” *—with the consequence 
that nobody thinks the same thing in the same words. So he resigns himself 
to the fact “‘ that the various ways of thinking are conditioned by the different 
characters of men, and that universal conformity is impossible.” 4 Quarrels 
about philosophical questions he called futile: they only proved that two 
essentially different human natures clashed and remained irreconcilable. 
Once he went even further by suggesting that each stage in a man’s life has 
its own characteristic philosophy, that he is at first a realist, then an idealist 
and sceptic and last a mystic. Is there, then, no such thing as universal and 
eternal truth ? To which Goethe answers in a somewhat mystical manner : 
** Only all men together know nature” 5 or in other words: ‘“‘ Everybody 
has his own particular truth, but it is always the same.” 

What, then, was his particular truth? It seemed to him that nature 
worked by “ ideas,” ® and his lively imagination at first misled him into 
thinking that he could see her ideas with his eyes. But deeper reflection 
showed him that this was impossible, that there was a cleavage between ideas 
and phenomena which man tried to bridge by all sorts of means, by reason, 


? “ Spruch, Widerspruch ” in Poems, 1814-1 

sci Nar i im Abglanz, im Beispiel, Symbol ” in Versuch einer Witterungslehre,” 1825. 
3 To J. P. Eckermann, March 11, 1828. 

* Letter to Graf K. F. "Reinhard, ‘January 23, 1811. 

5 Letter to Schiller, May 5, 1798. 

® Zur Morphologie, 1820. 
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sentiment, faith, even by madness and absurdity—but always in vain. 
Instead of ideas, Goethe sometimes liked to speak of ultimate or arch- 
phenomena?! which were to him the most extreme limits human knowledge 
could hope to reach. At various times he used this term in somewhat 
different senses: an arch-phenomenon, on the one hand, was to him a 
phenomenon purified of everything accidental and turbid; on the other 
hand he saw in it the law that governs nature. Or, to put it more precisely : 
There are two philosophic schools. The one holds that what we call scien- 
tific laws are something inherent in nature itself, the other thinks that the 
laws of nature are something inherent in our mind (as inevitably as inexpli- 
cably), a means whereby our mind brings order into nature. To Goethe, 
however, those laws could be both or either at the same time, and one of 
his formule for that fact was, for instance, “‘ the Eternal in the Transitory.” 
Here we meet with what is known in Germany since Kant as ¢he revolution 
in metaphysics. Goethe’s attitude towards Kant’s way of thinking cannot 
be considered in detail here. Sometimes he made fun of Kant’s revolutionary 
theory of knowledge, as, for instance, in a disrespectful quatrain in which 
answering somebody’s question about his success as a thinker, he said : 
“ My dear, I was clever enough not to think about thinking.” 2 But this 
may have been a momentary joke. We know of various other occasions 
when he praised Kant for having defined the limits which human reasoning 
can reach and for having shown that it cannot go beyond experience, that 
it cannot reach the Ding an sich, the essence of the universe. And, like Kant, 
he was of the opinion that man only understands the universe according to 
the structure of his mind. “ All philosophy of nature,” he says, “ is nothing 
but anthropomorphism.” * Whatever we do as scientists; whether we 
measure, weigh or count—“ it is always our measure, our scales.” 4 Even 
people who talked about the thing-in-itself, although in reality they knew 
nothing about it, were agreeing with him, he said, in “ that what man says 
about things does not comprise their whole nature.” > Do we not “ daily ” 
find more and mote relations of the things to us ? Up to that point Kant 
might perhaps have called Goethe his disciple. But there are many utterances 
in Goethe’s scientific prose, maxims, oral utterances and poems with which 
Kant would never have agreed. In these he appears to be satisfied that things 
were exactly what they seemed to be, that their essence and appearance 
coincided. He particularly disliked the image, used by the poet Haller, of 
nature’s kernel and core, and called it a Philistine simile. Nature had neither 
the one nor the other. We knew her, as far as we knew her, because we were 
ourselves part of her, we were at one with her. To those remarks about the 
thing-in-itself Goethe adds something which leads him far away from 
Kant’s criticism. “‘ We should not,” he says, relapsing into that kind of 
philosophical statement which some associate with the names of Giordano 
Bruno and Spinoza, “ speak of things-in-themselves, but of the One-in- 
itself. . . . All is One.” ¢ 
As to the origin of the universe, he says that not only do we not know 

1 Urphznomene. 

2 Zahme Xenien, about 1825. 

3 ToF, W. Riemer, August 2, 1807. 


4 Es ist doch nur unser Mass und Gewicht, ibid. 
5 Ibid. 


6 Ibid. 
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anything about it, but we cannot even conceive the notion of origin. “ Of 
what does not originate any longer,” he says, “ we cannot think as ever 
having originated.” 1 In one of his later poems, which gives the essence 
of his philosophical credo, he states: “ Existence is eternal,” * and this 
corresponds with an early statement of his in a hymn to Nature where he 
says: “Hers is eternal life.’ He thinks of the universe as being an 
organism and explains that “there is no matter without mind, no mind 
without matter.”* He refuses to divide Nature into a living and a dead part, 
because he feels that the organic and the inorganic worlds are essentially one, 
and life to him is the most impressive testimony of that oneness—life, which 
is neither pure matter nor pure force nor the mere sum of both, but an 
ultimate, inexplicable fact. But if Goethe refuses to philosophise on creative 
Nature in terms of mechanics and causality, he also refuses to see final aims 
in nature ; upon one occasion he scorned such an idea by asking whether 
“ cork-trees grow in order to enable us to cork our bottles.” 5 He prefers 
to speak of Nature’s harmony—an ultimate notion that is at the same time 
spiritual, zsthetical and ethical. 

As for the rest, he stated: “ We all move in mysteries,” ® and in a short 
sentence he once tried to explain our intellectual difficulties : ‘‘ Everything 
is simpler than we assume and at the same time more difficult than we can 
perceive.” 7 So we never arrive at a true system and cannot help thinking 
that Nature has no system at all. In that early hymn to her he sang: “She 
always talks to us and gives never away her secret.” § Later he stated that 
each problem solved raised new questions. He warns against hypotheses, 
necessary and useful though they may be; he calls them “lullabies.” ® 
A famous summing-up of his is the following : ‘It is the greatest happiness 
of sentient man to have explored the explorable and serenely to revere the 
inexplorable.” 1 

What did Goethe think of religion? He early outgrew that pietism in 
which he had been brought up, and went through a period of proud titanism. 
In 1774 he wrote his famous poem “ Prometheus ” where we find the lines ; 


“T know nought poorer 
Under the sun, than ye gods ! 
You would even starve, thes 
If children and beggars 
Were not trusting fools.”? 14 


About ten years later, however, he wrote another famous ode, “ The 
Boundaries of Humanity,” expressing a humbler creed : 


*. . . with immortals 
Ne’er may a mortal 
Measure himself.” 22 
1 Aphorism. 

2 “ Das Sein ist ewig ” in Vermaechtnis, about 1828. 

3 “ Bs ist ein ewiges Leben in ihr ” in Die Natur, 1782. 
4 Letter to F. v. Mueller, May 24, 1828. 

5 To Eckermann, April 11, 1827. 

6 Ibid., October 7, 1827. 

7 Aphorism. 

8 Die Natur, 1782. 

® Wiegenlieder (Aphorism). 
10 Aphorism. 
11 BE, A. Bowring, The Poems of Goethe (John W. Parker and Son, London, 1853), p. 234. 
12 Tbid., p. 237. 
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In later years Goethe liked to call himself a “‘ definite non-Christian ” 4 
by which he meant that he had ceased to believe in the Christian dogma. 
The Bible he respected at all times, though he did not want it to be taken 
dogmatically, but metaphorically. Of the Christian Church, of Catholicism 
and Protestantism he held differing opinions, alternatively criticising and 
ptaising them. There was too much stupidity in the statutes, institutions 
and usages of the Catholic Church, he said, it had made of the original 
evangelical teaching “a kind of pagan Judaism,” a “‘ queer paganism.” 2 
But he also stated that the Church was “ a beneficial intermediary, mitigating 
the far too pure light that men cannot stand.” He praised Luther, because 
he had liberated Christianity ‘“‘ from the fetters of intellectual narrow- 
mindedness,”’4 and he criticised him for his demonism “‘ by which the whole 
visible world became full of devils, indeed the Devil incarnate.” 5 He also 
saw the other side of Protestant freedom which “ burdened the individual 
too much. In former days the pangs could be taken from his conscience by 
others, now his conscience must bear the burden itself and loses the power to 
regain its harmony. He should not have been deprived of auricular confes- 
sion.” ® As to Christ himself, Goethe found in his teachings “ the highest 
principle of morality ” 7 and said that humanity would “ never surpass the 
sublimity and ethical culture of Christianity as it emanates from the 
gospels.” 8 It was in this sense that he once asked: “‘ Who is a Christian 
to-day as Christ wanted him to be ? I alone, perhaps, although you think I 
am a heathen.” ® 

One of his maxims reads: “ All epochs in which faith in whatever form 
ptevailed, are splendid, moving and beneficial for both contemporaries and 
posterity. All epochs, however, in which scepticism in whatever form 
triumphed miserably, are soon forgotten.” 1° This was meant undogmati- 
cally, for Goethe also says that it was all-important that we should believe 
in something, it did not matter so much in what. 

The main principle of his religion was that he felt his innermost self to 
be at one with the essence of the universe, the wholly mysterious universe. 
There are some lines of the old poet, so beautiful as to be well nigh untrans- 
latable, which run : 

“In the pure bosom doth a yearning float, 
Unto a holier, purer, unknown Being 
Its grateful aspirations to devote, 


The Ever-Nameless then unriddled seeing ; 
We call it: piety!” 4 


He found in man’s nature “ something that wants to serve,” 12 and awe he 
called the holiest of feelings. It was, in his eyes, the very sign of a higher 
humaneness, and the beginning and end of all education. He taught a 


1 Letter to J. K. Lavater, July 29, 1782. 

2 Ttalienische Reise, October 27, 1786. 

3 To Eckermann, March 11, 1832. 

* Ibid. 

5 To H. Voss, February, 1805. 

8 Ibid. 

7 To Eckermann, March 11, 1832. 

8 Ibid. 

® To Mueller, April 7, 1830. 

10 In Israel in der Wiiste. Noten und Abhandlungen zum Westistlichen Divan. 
11 Translation by Bowring (1853), p. 266. 

12 Ein Dienenwollendes. ‘To Riemer, January 8, 1808. 
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threefold awe : of what is above us, of what is below us, and of what is our 
equal. These three awes, he added, “‘ produce the true religion ” and “ from 
them springs the highest, the awe of oneself.” 1 

What Goethe meant when speaking of God is not easy to say in short. 
He used the word at all stages of his life, but it has, as far as we can see, 
chiefly two, contradictory meanings. He spoke during the most fruitful 
years of his life of his “ deep and inborn conviction that taught him unre- 
servedly to see God in nature, nature in God.” 2 This is Spinozism, and he 
knew it. He mentions Spinoza as early as 1771, but he probably did not read 
him intensively until 1783 or 1785 when a friend’s indiscretion aroused a 
literary storm about the Spinozism of Lessing, who had died in 1781, of 
which nobody had known anything up to then. Jacobi revealed that Lessing 
had confessed to him shortly before his death: ’Ev xai wav, “I know 
nothing else.”? Goethe said as late as 1815: “I am always carrying 
Spinoza’s Ethics with me. . . . He had a great and everlasting influence on 
me.” * And by that he did not mean only the important fact that Spinoza 
had helped him to discipline his titanic passions but also the influence that 
Spinoza’s metaphysics had had on him. But when speaking of Goethe’s 
Spinozism we must remember that the commentators on Spinoza’s E+hics 
could never agree on the meaning of that famous formula Deus sive Natura. 
Some think that caution induced Spinoza to use the word “‘ God ” while 
he only meant “‘ Nature,” and we know that his adversaries soon called 
(and still call) him “atheist,” because he had stripped his “‘ God ” of all 
those attributes which Christians ascribe to God. As to Goethe, he refused 
to accept that reproach and called Spinoza “‘ theissimum and christianissi- 
mum.” 5 He even said to an early friend in 1774: “‘ Nobody has ever 


spoken about God in a more Christ-like manner than Spinoza.” ® He 
would never believe that the word “‘ God ” in his most beloved philosopher’s 
formula was only a cautious expedient or makeshift. In Goethe’s poetry 
and prose we meet with several variations of Spinoza’s equation. ‘‘ Nature,” 
he says, “‘ is always Jehova,” 7 and in a famous stanza he asks : 


** What God would outwardly alone control 
And on his finger whirl the mighty Whole ? 
He loves the inner world to move, to view 
Nature in Him, Himself in Nature too .. .” 8 


In one of the finest passages of Faust we read : 


** Spirit sublime, thou gav’st me, gav’st me all 
That I did ask. Thou hast not then in vain 
Revealed thy presence to me in the fire. 

Thou gav’st me glorious nature for my realm, 
With power to feel and to delight in her. 

Not as a stranger with cold wondering glance, 
But as a friend, who reads a brother’s heart, 
Deep down into her breast thou bid’st me gaze. 


1 Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, part 11, chapter I. 

2 Tages und Jahreshefte, 1811. 

3 Ich weiss nichts anders. J. H. Jacobi, Uber die Lehre des Spinoza, 1785. 
* To S. Boisserée, October 3, 1815. 

5 Letter to Jacobi, 1786. 

6 To Lavater, June 28, 1774. 

7 Aphorism. 

8 Translation by Bowring (1853), p. 332. 
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Thou marshallest the host of living things 
Before me here, and teachest me to know 
My brethren of the trees, the streams, the air.” } 


In a late couplet Goethe asks : 


“ What greater gain in life can man e’er know 
Than that God-Nature is revealed to him ? ” ? 


That this identification did not mean to him what it meant and means to 
dogmatic materialists is evident from the fact that he absolutely declined to 
regard Nature only as a mechanistic construction ; he, instead, preferred to 
call her a creative organism existing “‘ from eternity to eternity ” * and full 
of divine forces. But God and Nature, as we saw, were one to him, and he 
deplored the separation “of spirit and body, the sensual and the moral.” 
And this brings us to another of his utterances with a Spinozistic flavour : 
“ Nature, that is life and progression from an unknown centre to an unknow- 
able limit.” 4 But in that belief he was also influenced by Kant. He coupled 
the names of both philosophers when he wrote to his friend Zelter: ‘‘ Old 
Kant has rendered a great service to the world, and I may say, to myself, 
by co-ordinating, in his Critique of Judgement, art and nature and granting 
both the right to act in accordance with great principles without purpose. 
In the same way Spinoza has already much earlier fortified me in my hatred 
against those absurd final aims. Both nature and art, are too great to have 
anything to do with purposes.” 5 

The older Goethe grew, the nearer came his idea of God to the Christian 
meaning. He calls man “a creature of two worlds,” ® he speaks of “ the 
two worlds to which we belong,” he discriminates between the worlds of 
nature and that of freedom, he differentiates between nature and its creator— 
but he does not like that attitude of familiarity with God shown by some 
pious people. If you are full of that “incomprehensible Being,” he says, 
you become speechless with awe. . . . If we think that the two meanings 
with which Goethe invests the word “God” are incompatible, he would 
not agree with us. For he once said: “ As a poet and artist I am a poly- 
theist, as a scientist I am a pantheist, and I am the one as decidedly as the 
other. And if I want a God for my moral personality, provision has also 
been made for that.” 7 In one of his latest poems, however, we read : 


“ And all our striving, all our yearning 
Is lasting peace in God the Lord.” § 


Also concerning the metaphysical idea of free will, Goethe held different 
views at different times. In his youth he said in a poem: 


1 Faust, part I, Wald und Hoéhle. Translation by Sir George Buchanan, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
Alston Rivers Ltd., 1908, p. 142. 
® Was Kann der Mensch im Leben mehr gewinnen, Als dass sich Gott-Natur ihm offenbare? 'Transla- 
tion by Bowring (1853), p. 271. 
3 Zue Morphologie, 1820. 
rr hi Natur ist Leben und Folge aus einem unbekannten Zentrum zu einer nicht erkennbaren Grenze. 
phorism), 
® Letter to K. F. Zelter, January 29, 1830. 
® Aphorism. 
7 Letter to Jacobi, January 6, 1813. 
. “Und alles Draingen, alles Ringen 
; Ist ewge Ruh in Gott dem Herrn.” 
(Translation by the author of this article.) 
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** After laws mighty, 
nal, 


Brazen, eter: 

Must all we mortals 
Finish the circuit 
Of our existence.” 4 


Later he thought, human life to be, in a mysterious way, composed of 
liberty and necessity. Here is an example of this conception: “ One needs 
only to consider oneself free, and one will instantly feel determined. If, 
however, one dares consider oneself determined, one feels free.”? 2 Once 
he said—and here he was coming near to the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
although he had not read much of The World as Will and Idea—that the will 
was part of the realm of metaphysical freedom, while the act of willing 
belonged to the realm of nature and determination ; life was determined 
from the first breath to the last, but at the same time the highest freedom 
was ours to develop our personality so as to make it harmonize with the 
moral principle. 

Goethe’s ideas on immortality also bear the stamp of a highly personal 
character. A brave man, he states, will leave immortality where it is and try 
to do something useful in this world. But he also states that no brave man 
will allow himself to be deprived of his belief in immortality. What did he 
hope for himself? This was his majestically naive answer: “If I have 
worked indefatigably to the end, Nature is obliged to assign to me another 
form of life when the present form cannot hold my spirit any longer.” 3 
This aristocratic statement corresponds with another saying of Goethe’s 
that although “ our spirit” was something wholly indestructible “ not all 
of us are immortal in the same way.” 4 On one occasion he confessed to 
the belief that he had already lived a thousand times, and hoped to come 
back another thousand times. But that may have been a momentary thought 
similar to the question: “Who knows whether man is not just an 
experiment towards a higher goal ?”” 5 

Being a spiritual aristocrat, Goethe did not think much of man in general. 
Over and over gain he speaks of “ the narrow-minded masses ” who ate 
“absurd and wrong-headed by nature” ;® wherever he looked he found 
stupidity, baseness, vulgarity, hate, envy, philistinism, pedantry, superstition 
want of freedom—“ and it remains always the same.” In a little poetical 
aphorism he pronounces: “ Nobody should complain about vileness. It 
is the master, whatever you may say.” ? A life-long experience seems to be 
expressed in the statements : ‘‘ What the rabble fears most is reason,” and : 
“You must have lived as long as I in order to despise them thoroughly.” ® 
Nevertheless he called it eccentric to grow bitter against life, he disciplined 
himself and became tolerant towards his fellow-men. He liked the merry 
and humorous ones better than the solemn and fantastic, the spirited better 
than the pedantic, the active better than the meditative, let alone the brooding. 


1 Translation by Bowring, p. 239. 

2 “* Ks darf sich einer nur fiir frei erklaren, so fiihlt er sich den Augenblick als bedingt. Wagt 
et es, sich fiir bedingt zu erklaren, so fiihlt er sich frei.” 

3 To Eckermann, February 4, 1829. 

4 Ibid., September 1, 1829. 

5 To J. D. Falk, June, 1809. 

® To Miiller, May 7, 1829. 

7 “ Wanderers Gemiitsruhe ” in Weststélicher Divan. Translation by the author of this article. 

8 To Miller, June 11, 1822. 
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> 
What he liked best was magnanimity of heart. “‘ The Spirit of the Universe,’ 
he once wrote, “‘ is more tolerant than we think.” 1 

As he did not believe in man, he did not think much of public life either. 
“Public opinion,” he said in his old age, “ deifies men and blasphemes 
gods.” Consequently, he was no Utopian. “In politics,” he says, “ men 
toss from side to side like on a sick-bed, hoping to find a better place.” ? 
Some of them suffer and the others misuse their power—“‘ it has always 
been the same thing.” And he finds in world-history “ nothing but stupidity 
and meanness, a web of nonsense to the thinker.” 3 

To ask what his political opinions were leads nowhere. The problems of 
his day were not those of our days. He did not approve of revolutions or 
doctrinaires and was all for organic evolution; he said, however, that 
revolutions are the result of bad government, of not reforming in time. 
He did not agree when people called him a conservative, as the supporters 
of the Metternich system understood the word ; “ they,” he said, “ call in 
the aid of stupidity and darkness, I that of reason and light,’ 4 We may 
call him a “ moderate liberal,” 5 it was the expression he used himself. 
He did not want to give up the idea of “‘ liberty ” even if it meant only an 
illusion. On several occasions he criticized the slavish character of the 
Germans as compared to the British. Did he foresee the future Germany 
when he said that despotism created thousands of little despots ? 

He was free from any nationalism and said that it was more patriotic to 
fight the prejudices of one’s own people than to flatter them. As to hatred 
between nations, he said: “ You find it-strongest in the lowest civilizations. 
But there is a stage when it disappears entirely and one is above nations 
and feels a neighbouring people’s happiness and misfortune as if they were 
those of one’s own people.” § His advice was not to trouble too much 
about the differences between the nations but to concentrate more on what 
is common to all humanity ; the holiest thing, he declared, is “‘ what unites 
men for ever and ever.” 7 Similarly in the realm of literature he preached 
understanding between the nations. “‘ National literature,” he stated in 
1827, “is not so important nowadays. World-literature is due now, and 
everybody should try to accelerate the coming of that epoch.” § 

If we try to summarize Goethe’s achievement as a poet and thinker the 
best way to do this is, we believe, to quote his own words to the Germans, 
saying that they should see in him their “ liberator,” #.e. from philistinism, 
fanaticism, superstition and belief in empty words. It was in that sense that 
the old man saw in his work “ the triumph of the purely humane.” He was 
seventy when he said: ‘“‘ Each form of education is a prison. Passers-by 
take offence at its walls and barred windows. The educated man will himself 
take offence at it. In the final result, however, he will gain real liberty by 
it.” And one year before his death he said: “He who has understood 
my writings and my personality is bound to confess that he has gained a 
certain inner freedom.” 


1 Letter to Reinhard, May 12, 1826, 5 To F. Soret, February 3, 1830. 

2 To Miller, December 29, 1825. ® To Eckermann, March 14, 1830. 

3 To Miller, October 11, 1824. ? Vier Jabreszeiten, poem (about 1795). 
* To Miller, September 18, 1823. - 8 To Eckermann, January 31, 1827. 
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I, THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONTROVERSY 


A wRtTER in The Times Literary Supplement, reviewing Canon George 
Smith’s The Theology of the Catholic Church, has complained that it contains 
no reference to “ Pére de Lubac’s new theory of the supernatural.” The 
complaint is interesting for several reasons, and it may serve as a useful 
introduction to our topic. It is perhapsa little unfair, since Surnaturel appeared 
only in 1946 and its implications remain the subject of controversy ; 
article-reviews of the book are still being published, and until quite recently 
no general assessment of theological opinion has been possible. The author 
would not approve of the description of his theory as “‘ new ” (/a théologie 
nouvelle is a favourite phrase of his opponents in reference to the general 
attitude of P. de Lubac and his colleagues towards theology), even if by this 
were meant that it constituted a “‘ development of dogma”; his claim is 
that he has disentangled the traditional theory from the encumbrances of 
recent centuries. But the main contention in Sarnature/, that a purely natural 
end for man is strictly inconceivable, has undoubtedly a ring of novelty in the 
ears of most contemporary theologians, and its repercussions have already 
travelled far beyond Scholastic circles. The theologian is liable to be asked : 
“* What is the ‘ new theology ’ ?” in the same sort of way, mutatis mutandis, 
as that in which the philosopher is asked : “‘ What is existentialism ? ” 
Indeed the questions are connected. What is coming to be called (despite 
the disclaimers of M. Gabriel Marcel) “‘ Christian existentialism ” is in some 
ways a philosophical counterpart to the theological movement in which 
P. de Lubac has so important a place. In each case there is a deliberate 
avoidance of unreal abstractions, a distrust of over-systematisation, and an 
appeal to the metaphysical values of human experience and to first-hand 
thinking. The strict Thomist school, represented by the Dominican 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange in theology and by M. Maritain in philosophy, 
regards these tendencies as running counter to tradition, blurring the proper 
boundaries between “ nature” and “ grace”? and so in danger either of 
“naturalism” or “irrationalism.”? The less strict ‘Thomists, whose 
philosophy is largely derived from the Jesuits P. Maréchal and P. Rousselot 
and from M. Blondel (and who thus do not wholly reject the influence of 
Bergson), are more inclined to see in the new tendencies the redressing of a 
balance which was to some extent upset by the elaborations of late medieval 
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scholasticism ; a certain emphasis on the Platonist side of the tradition, a 
certain loosening of categories too rigidly established, a certain inter- 
penetration of compartments too closely sealed, will lead, they hope, to a 
mote integral intellectualism, a truer harmony between the various branches 
of human experience. (Catholicisme, a very important book written by 
P. de Lubac before the war and shortly to appear in an English translation, 
may be recommended as a general introduction to this point of view.) 

The most vigorous disputes have arisen in regard to the authority of 
St Thomas Aquinas. To what extent is the Catholic thinker entitled to depart 
from his teaching ? What is the force of papal pronouncements on this 
subject ? It is admitted on all hands that there can be no question of imposing 
the details of any system of philosophy on the faithful. But can the Church’s 
teaching be properly safeguarded without adopting certain fundamental 
theses of Thomist Aristotelianism ? The debate continues, and it is not 
practicable to make any further comment on it here, save that it may be 
said to have reached a climax in the controversy with which we are directly 
concerned. It has been the more vigorous and complicated in that P. de 
Lubac distinguishes between Thomism and St Thomas, and claims that his 
own thesis is reconcilable with the teaching of St Thomas. A very con- 
siderable part of the criticism directed against Surnaturel has been concerned 
with this claim ; it has been widely rejected, and the critics then proceed to 
discuss the thesis as an outstanding instance of /a théologie nouvelle. Fr Victor 
White, O.P., in a recent discussion of the book in Dominican Studies (January, 
1949, p. 62) has pointed out that “ the alignments in this controversy have 
cut clean across the familiar alignments of the traditional theological 
schools.” It is not, for example, a development of the long-standing 
difference between the Molinists and the Bannezians in the matter of effi- 
cacious grace. In the latter case it is fairly accurate to range Dominican 
writers under the Bannezian and Jesuits under the Molinist heading. But, 
while it is true that /a théologie nouvelle, considered as a whole, is connected 
in a special (although by no means exclusive way) with the French Jesuits 
associated with P. de Lubac and P. Daniélou, the thesis of Surnature/ is not 
accepted by all of these, and is emphatically rejected by Jesuits in other parts 
of the world. If it is permissible to refer to the reception of the thesis by the 
Benedictines, I may remark that opinion in the Solesmes Congregation seems 
to be very unfavourable to it (see, for example, the articles of Dom Georges 
Frénaud in the “‘ conservative” periodical La Pensée Catholique), whereas 
it was first welcomed in this country, so far as I know, in The Downside 
Review (January, 1947, p. 70). In my book Certainty, published last year by 
the Dacre Press,! I ventured to suggest, despite the gathering storm of 
criticism, that P. de Lubac provides what “ will perhaps prove to be the 
definitive solution of the long theological controversy about man’s ‘ natural 
desire ’ for the supernatural. His conclusion is that it is not only legitimate 
but necessary to assert this ‘ natural desire.’” (p. 56 n.) The significance 
of this conclusion is not easy to grasp until we have before us at least the 
main argument of Surnaturel. But it seems necessary, before attempting to 
indicate this, to refer very briefly to the views on the question of the “ natural 
desire ” which P. de Lubac found in possession of the field. These fall into 


1 Reviewed in this number of the H1isBERT JouRNAL by Fr Leslie J. Walker, S.J.—Ed. 
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two clearly defined groups, one maintaining and the other denying that 
there is such a desire for the Beatific Vision of God. 

The former of these views is represented in English by The Desire of God 
in the Philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas (Longmans, 1929) by Dr James 
O’Mahony, and may be outlined as follows. There is a basic tendency 
towards the vision of God in the whole of man’s mental life, just as there is 
an implicit affirmation of God in every judgement. But man’s capacity for 
the Beatific Vision is only “‘ obediential ”—that is, it cannot be fulfilled 
without supernatural help. Otherwise we should be denying the doctrine 
that man’s end is supernatural. We must say, then, with St Thomas, that 
it is possible for man’s desire for the vision to remain unfulfilled through no 
fault of his own, as in the case of the unbaptised who die in infancy : since 
their desire is not an actual desire but only a metaphysical tendency, its 
frustration does not disturb their natural felicity in Limbo. Dr O’Mahony’s 
general position in this matter has a fundamental affinity with Scotus, and 
depends upon the work of P. Sestili and, more immediately, upon articles 
by P. de Broglie. 

The opposing view has been set out in a recent book by Dr Patrick 
Bastable (Desire for God, Burns Oates, 1947) ; it was written, unfortunately, 
before Surnaturel had appeared, and shows that the controversy had largely 
stagnated for some twenty years, since it contains no reference to anything 
later than Dr O’Mahony’s book, which it is chiefly concerned to controvert. 
According to Dr Bastable there can be no “ natural desire ” to see God if 
by this we refer to a “‘ direct proportion between a nature and the object 
desired ” (p. 107). The desire to see God is adventitious, arising on the basis 
of information received, and may be called natural only in the sense that 
such information may be gained by pure reason: it does not enter into the 
essential constitution of the desirer. And it is a desire to see how God’s 
naturally known attributes are reconciled in him, not a desire to see him in 
his inner life, as made known to us by Revelation. It is, even so, only a 
conditional desire—that is, it is elicited with the recognition that the object 
desired is not attainable unless God should choose to make it so. All that 
it shows is that there is no repugnance in the suggestion that God might 
so choose. 

This may be justly called the official Thomist view, and it is repudiated 
by P. de Lubac. In agreement with such writers as Dr O’Mahony, he 
maintains that the natural desire does enter into the constitution of man 
and that it is a desire to see God as he is in himself; but he goes further 
than any of these writers in maintaining that the desire is absolute, that is, 
that there can be no question—de jure as well as de facto—of its non-fulfilment, 
except through man’s sin. This, as will shortly appear, has shifted the 
discussion on to an entirely different plane. 


II. P. DE LUBAC’S THESIS 


Surnaturel is described by its author as Etudes Historiques, and the descrip- 
tion is exact, save in regard to a Conclusion of a dozen pages in which the 
doctrinal implications, as P. de Lubac sees them, of the historical enquiry 
are brought out; and it is this section which raises the theological and 
philosophical issue. I shall therefore confine myself almost exclusively to it, 
ptefacing my account with the remark that the general position may be 
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described in the terms of the historian of theology as a revival of the 
Augustinianism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “In the 
classical distinction between the naturalia and the divina,” P. de Lubac writes, 


the human soul was ranged among the divina. Man, though animal rationale, was 
first and foremost mens. He was given his place in nature, but was not simply a 
being of nature (é¢re de nature), but dominated it by what was noblest in him 
(pp. 117-118). 


The following passage develops the subject and defends the “ natural desire ” 
from the charge so persistently levelled against it of constituting a claim 
upon God : 


Man is an image of God, but drawn forth from nothing. So before loving God 
and so as to be able to love him, he desires him. He is made for God and drawn 
by him . . . but he does not desire him as an animal desires its prey. He desires 
him as a gift . . . the only exigence here is mo¢ to be exigent. Man requires that 
God should be free in his offer just as he requires that he should be free himself 
(in a quite different sense of that word) in his acceptance of it (p. 483). 


We stray from the true path, P. de Lubac goes on, as soon as we conceive 
of man as in any respect a sort of absolute in face of God . . . when we 
forget that our creation by him is not just something about our origin but 
something about our very being. We must not think of God and ourselves 
as two étres de nature overt against one another—of God as a natural agent, 
who is thus obliged to satisfy the essential desire which he has brought into 
being. This desire is indeed ourselves, but the fact is that we are not our own 
selves : non sumus nostri. What we had forgotten was the great Augustinian 
thesis that the truth of our being is to be in a sense alienated from ourselves— 
hence that mixture of attraction and repulsion which we experience in God’s 
presence : et inardesco et inhorresco. 

Here must be added translations of two particularly important passages : 


The natural desire for the supernatural is the permanent action in us of God 
who creates our nature, and grace is the permanent action of God who creates 
the moral order. ‘These two orders of nature and of morality contain all the 
conditions—essential and necessary conditions on the one hand, personal and free 
ones on the other—for the attainment of the supernatural end (p. 487). God is 
not obliged to give himself to man because man desires him; it is precisely the 
other way round: it is because God wills to give himself to man that man is 
obliged to tend to the possession of him—even before he realises that he will not 
possess him unless he surrenders himself to him (p. 489). 


This is the clue to the distinction, in P. de Lubac’s view, between the 
natural and the supernatural orders. The distinction is not based on 
the concept of two ends, the one, supernatural, imposed on the other, the 
natural. It refers to two stages in the prosecution of man’s one and only 
end. This emerges even more clearly, I think (although P. de Lubac is 
always chary of systematic expressions of opinion), in his little book : 
De la Connaisance de Dieu, published during the war. Here he insists on the 
inevitability of God, on the necessity with which we are brought to discover 
him by the very fact that we have intellectual powers. These powers are his 
first gift to us. But at this stage—the necessary or natural stage—our 
thought of God is, as he puts it, without spiritual content. It is an awareness 
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of God—but it is compatible with the profession of atheism, with the refusal 
to accept him. It is a summons to a free acceptance of him. And that 
acceptance which God works in us, if we do not refuse him, is his second 
gift to us. It brings us into a personal relationship with him. Before there 
was the mere pressure of the Absolute upon us—a sort of dead weight 
(probably we did not call it “God” even to ourselves). Now there is a 
union—crucifying, it may be, but salutary. This is the grace of faith: 
Lratia semen gloria. 

Here it may be useful to pause for a moment and to consider how P. de 
Lubac’s epistemological standpoint differs from those of Dr Bastable and 
Dr O’Mahony. It differs from Dr Bastable’s in that he adopts, in effect, the 
thesis of P. Rousselot in his L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas that the 
intelligence is “le sens du réel parce qu’elle est le sens du divin,” whereas 
Dr Bastable accepts the Thomist thesis that the formal object of the human 
mind is “ the quiddities of materal things ” in a strict sense that would seem 
to deny to us, apart from Revelation, any genuine knowledge of God’s 
nature. It differs from Dr O’Mahony’s in that he gives to the “ implicit 
knowledge” of God, so it seems to me, a more satisfactory sense. Dr 
O’Mahony, following P. Maréchal, analyses the dynamic character of our 
knowledge in general, and gives me the impression that he is arguing to the 
existence of God on this basis. P. de Lubac’s treatment is rather suggestive 
of Pascal’s “‘ you would not seek unless you had already found.” Thus he 
has been accused of ontologism. The charge is clearly false, since our 
knowledge of God is based, in his view, on our knowledge of creatures ; 
he appeals to St Augustine’s contuitio. But it does bear witness to the genuine- 
ness of our obscure natural knowledge of God in his account, a knowledge 
which makes intelligible, I suggest, a natural desire for an unclouded 
knowledge of him. 

We may say, then, that it is our nature, on this view, to be 
supernaturalized. This does not mean that there is, after all, no difference 
between the natural and the supernatural. Nature is not from the first or 
inevitably supernaturalized. The desire for the vision of God arises inevit- 
ably, but it is inefficacious. For without God we can do nothing, although 
God cannot work our salvation without our love. The “ exigence ” of out 
desire is thus 


an essential exigence, an exigence in our nature, but one which in reality is no more 
natural in its source than in its object, an exigence which issues its commands in 
us . . . we have to obey it (p. 490). 


But we have not yet encountered what is, I believe, the most important 
consideration which P. de Lubac puts before us in his Conclusion. 


Identically [he has written] blessedness is service, vision is adoration, liberty 
is dependence, possession is ecstasy. When we define our supernatural end as 
possession, liberty, vision, blessedness, we define only an aspect of it. We 
envisage it only from the anthropocentric point of view. . . . The whole world 
reaches its end by means of the spiritual being who receives the world in himself 
so as to give it back again to its Creator. The soul (/’esprit) gives the world to God 
in giving itself, in an act of total remission. Now this act does not reach its 
perfection, that is, it is not achieved in all its purity, save in the supernatural ordet, 
which is the order of pure charity. Such is the essential point of view, the 
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theocentric, from which first and foremost we must consider our destiny, and which 
must always control the solution of the problem which it sets . . . the soul must 
be united to God himself so as to render to him in its fulness that external glory 
which adds nothing to his Being, but which the very superabundance of his love 
cannot suffer him to renounce (p. 492). 


The crucial character of this passage will become clearer when we turn 
to consider the criticisms which the thesis has provoked. Before we do so it 
will be convenient to observe that P. de Lubac’s claim to represent the 
patristic—and, in particular, the Cappadocian—tradition does not appear 
to have been seriously criticised, and that it has been expressly approved by 
such authorities as P. Cayré and P. Lebreton. Nor has his interpretation of 
the Baius episode (the most important historical conclusion of the book’s 
first part) failed to win important suffrages. Baius was condemned for a 
thesis which is (on the face of it) identical with P. de Lubac’s: that God 
could not have denied to man a supernatural destiny. But Baius was con- 
demned, P. de Lubac holds, for seeing in this conclusion a claim upon God 
on the part of his creatures. Fr Victor White, in the discussion mentioned 
above, although rejecting P. de Lubac’s thesis for reasons which we are 
about to examine, has observed that it is directly opposed to that of Baius. 


III. THE CRITICS 


It would be impossible to give here even the roughest outline of the 
present controversy if it were regarded as a controversy about Thomist 
texts: the second part of the book, which is largely concerned with the 
interpretation of St Thomas and of his commentators, has occasioned a 
great mass of writing which would require several articles for its assessment. 
Fortunately the most important issues, as I see them, lie elsewhere. Has 
P. de Lubac failed as a theologian by running counter to the magisterium of 
the Church or as a philosopher by proposing an incoherent theory ? 

It is right that we should consider first the criticism advanced in The Clergy 
Review by the Editor, Canon Smith, in February of last year. He finds it 
difficult to follow the contention “that in granting grace God is only 
answering his own appeal.” He asks whether we arte to call this call of 
nature natural—and thinks it theologically dangerous to say “ yes ”—or 
something added to nature. 


_ How can a call of nature be something superadded to a human nature, which, 
in the author’s theory, without that intrinsic finality is utterly inconceivable ? 


The Roman Professor P. Boyer, S.J., makes a similar point : 


An end without which a nature is not conceivable cannot be called an end above 
this nature; it is natural to it; it is the end which is due to it and which God 
owes it to himself to give to it. . . . This is not a question of Aristotelianism. 
It is a question of what is imposed upon our reason : a nature cannot be ordered, 
before all grace, to a unique end, unless this end enters into the notion of it. A 
nature is an essence which finds its rest in the good which is proportioned to it, 
or which pursues this same good. It would be a contradiction to place outside its 
gtasp the sole good for which it is made (Gregorianum, Vol. XXVIII, p. 391). 


Fr Victor White, who is particularly concerned to repudiate any argument 
from a “natural desire” to the existence of our supernatural vocation, 
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also adopts this standpoint: “an exigence on the part of the active prin- 
ciple,” he writes, “ involves a corresponding passive exigence on the part 
of its co-relative recipient.” 

In reply to these criticisms P. de Lubac would, I suppose, reiterate that 
there is a call in nature and to nature, but a call that it should fulfil God’s 
designs upon it ; it is the whole burden of his book that a supernatural gift 
does not mean a gift for which some other and lesser gift could be substi- 
tuted. If it does mean this, as his critics seem to assume, his denial that a 
natural end is possible would be a plain contradiction in terms. It means, 
according to him, a gift which we are unable to attain by our natural 
resources, a second gift added to the gift of our natures, but nevertheless the 
end without which our natures would not be what they are. Our natures, 
that is, are necessarily ordered to this end. We may, in fact, not reach it, 
because it must be free/y reached. But we remain ordered to it, even if we 
refuse it. Thus to say that this deprives God’s gift of its gratuitous character 
would be to take the word “ gratuitous ” in a sense which begs the whole 
question. 

If it could be shown that P. de Lubac denied any distinction between a 
natural and a supernatural stage in man’s development he would indeed be 
in a hopeless position. But his contention is that, although no end has been 
superadded to man’s nature, the means for reaching this end are superadded ; 
and he quotes St Thomas: ‘‘ Homini ad consequendum ultimum finem additur 
aliqua perfectio super propriam naturam, scilicet gratia”? (Contra Gentes, Bk. III, 
c. 153). It must be pointed out, however, that the orthodoxy of this view 
has been called in question by P. de Broglie, S.J., Professor at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University, in his treatise De fine ultimo humane vite (Beauchesne, 
1948). He emphasises, as against P. de Lubac, St Thomas’s doctrine of the 
Limbo puerorum, that is, of the natural felicity of infants who die without 
baptism, denies P. de Lubac’s contention that a juridical outlook has 
dominated the theology of recent centuries, and concludes on the basis of 
ecclesiastical documents (among them, the condemnation of Baius) that the 
possibility of our non-vocation to the Beatific Vision is a part of the Catholic 
faith. This pronouncement is likely to have a great effect on theological 
opinion (details of it are to be found in last December’s issue of Theological 
Studies, the most informative journal of its kind in English, published by the 
American Jesuits). It is certainly true to say that P. de Lubac owes us some 
tenable theory of the fate of unbaptised infants. Nevertheless I continue to 
hope that his theocentric considerations, however foreign to current 
Aristotelian and Thomist traditions, will come to be considered in course 
of time as not only reconcilable with the Catholic tradition but as a fruitful 
theological development. 

This brings me to the last of the criticisms of Surnaturel to: which I can 
draw attention. P. Malevez, S.J., in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for 
January 1947, has offered the only detailed criticism that has appeared, so 
far as I am aware, of these “‘ theocentric”’ considerations. He does not 
accept P. de Lubac’s conclusion that the “ natural desire ” is inefficacious 
and absolute’; if it is inefficacious, he says, it must be conditional, an aspiration 
which must “ remain at the discretion of God’s free condescension ” (that 
is, God could have appointed to us a purely natural end). But at the same time 
he gives serious consideration to P. de Lubac’s assertion that it is impossible 
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for God’s generosity to fall short of the maximum. He regards this as 
compatible with orthodoxy provided that we describe God’s beneficence as 
freely and not as necessarily determined. P. de Lubac’s position, however, 
he considers to be that it is necessarily determined, from which it follows, 
he tells us, that God is “‘ subject to necessities and laws.”” But I see no reason 
to suppose that P. de Lubac entertains so crude a notion; I take him to 
mean what P, Malevez himself suggests as the solution in the last words of 
his article: “the state of pure nature is infallibly transcended by God’s 
creative love.” The distinction which P. Malevez proposes between the 
“ infallible ” and the “‘ necessary ” is valuable as a corrective to any theory 
of God’s creative activity which would make it to be subject to necessity of 
any kind. But I cannot see how it justifies him in maintaining against 
P. de Lubac the real possibility of a “ natural end ” for man. The difficulties 
which I find in such a possibility are three : it leads to the conception of the 
supernatural order as factitious, and by allowing to our nature nothing more 
than a mere non-repugnance for the supernatural removes from the Christian 
apologist one of his most potent weapons ; it presents him with the diffi- 
culty of understanding how man could be content with an end which falls 
short of the unclouded vision of God, if he is capable of being raised to such 
avision ; and it raises in an acute form the difficulty of accounting for God’s 
absolute freedom without appearing to describe it as caprice. 

This article, I fear, may strike some of its readers as an over-condensed 
and over-documented account of an unfamiliar subject. But the method 
adopted may serve a useful purpose, perhaps, if it gives some indication of 
the vitality of modern scholasticism, of the wide freedom of discussion 
within the Catholic fold, and of the relevance of its problems to the great 
issues of human existence. 

ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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BELIEF AND LOVE 
— 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


THE word “I believe” is like the word “I love.” Both of these are what 
Martin Buber calls “ primary ” words; as Péguy said, they are arraché du 
ventre, torn from the heart. If these words are not so torn from the total 
person, said with all the heart and mind and soul, if they do not demand 
a dying before they can be said, they are like Judas’ kiss, a highroad to 
hell. To speak these words without really meaning them is to be 
self-damned. 

That is a fact concerning the saying “ I love ” which every woman knows 
quite well; that is why, if she is good, she is reluctant to say it. But 
man, normally less at home with love, knows this more obscurely. With 
the word “I believe,”’ however, the situation is, in general, reversed. 
For man the “‘I believe,” said solemnly and with meaning, is no less 
ominous, awful and fateful than the woman’s “I love.” In each case, 
the man or woman knows that to utter these words lightly is shameful, 
to speak them with conscious falsity a sort of suicide. 

In their full and final significance these words are essentially the same. 
For love embraces belief and belief subsumes love. No one can really 
love that in which they do not believe and no one can believe without 
also loving the truth in which they believe. The distinction between these 
words is not in essence but accident—the accident of the sex-slant. The 
words are one; only dialect differs. 

These are living words which are also acts. They transfigure life. When 
a woman says “I love” with the whole of her being she transforms not 
only her own world but also that of him to whom it is said. It is an experi- 
ence, a knowledge which, for all who have ever been in love, needs no proof. 
Although, since those who have graduated in belief are much mote rare 
than those who have learned love, the realisation is much less general, 
nevertheless the transfiguring effect of belief is no less than that of love. 
He who can truly say “‘I believe,” like she who can really say “I love,” 
completely changes both his world and his life. 

These primary words, moreover, are not only transfiguring ; they are 
also creative. The act of uttering the word “I love ” creates: or discovers 
(in this region the terms are interchangeable) a new world of love to which 
the lover, till that word unlocked it, was blind, a new life of which, save 
in dream, the lover was quite unaware. Indeed, that word is an act of 
incarnation; it incarnates fancy in fact, the abstract in the concrete, 
the universal in the particular and thus actually gives life to the unborn 
and redeems dreams from death. 

So it is also with this twin primary word “‘I believe.” As the act of 
uttering a true “I love” begets love so a true “I believe ” begets belief. 
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There lies the real significance of that poignant and paradoxical prayer, 
“Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief!” For both the “I love” 
and the “ I believe ” are “ leaps in the dark.” A bold but blind and embryo 
love or belief leaps across a dark abyss to an infinitely greater love or 
belief which, until then, it can only dimly divine—and is justified and 
fulfilled. 

And both these word-deeds demand a dying. Since love (as by nature 
we know it) is of the “‘ first immediacy ” and belief of the second, it is a 
fact more evident for us in the life of love than of belief. There we know, 
and woman more surely than man, that this “I love” means a total 
abandonment of the whole world and life in which the lover has hitherto 
lived. Love may mean a new life, but it also spells death to the old life. 
So it is also with the no less sacrificial word “I believe.” In each case 
these word-deeds are a “ dying into life.” 

But, more than all this, and again more readily recognisable in the region 
of love than of belief, both these words ultimately imply a person upon 
whom love or belief can be directed. To become real both love and belief 
must have the humility to become particularised and personalised. To be 
in love with love or with life in the abstract is a common and, in its place, 
sound adolescent phase. But real love cannot abide in a void. In the end 
it must come down to earth and the “I love” become incarnate and 
concrete in an “‘ I love you.”” The former calf-love is sterile and ineffectual ; 
it is the “‘ I love you”? which is dynamic and creative. 

So it is with belief. There is an adolescent belief in belief, in life, in 
“ wisdom,” ** goodness ” or ‘‘ beauty,”’ in abstract ideas and ideals and, in its 
spring-season, it is good and gracious, a prophecy of that which is to come. 
But it is a “‘ calf”’-belief which, if it ends there, is bound to be barren. 
Fulfilled belief implies an “‘ I believe” in a Person. Then alone does belief 
become teal, incarnate and creative. That is the ever-reiterated tale of the 
Christian Gospels and, in particular, of the Fourth Gospel and, seen in the 
light of this love-life analogy, its truth to life is immediately manifest. 
It is only obscure for us because, while natural love, the flower of the 
“ first immediacy,” is very real, belief, the fruit of the “‘ second immediacy,” 
is as yet only half formed in us, half real for us. There we grope in a “‘ deep 
but dazzling darkness ”’ like blind men. 

This analogy between love and belief thus reveals a further truth—that 
belief (in this full Johannine sense) includes love as we know it, is its 
fulfilment. Or, alternatively, it is equally true that Love, in the full Johannine 
sense, includes both this lesser love and belief. In this Apocalypse, Love 
and Belief merge and are made one. To love is to believe: to believe is 
to love. And both word-deeds come to their final Centre and rest in a 
Person. The identity of these twain which now we see in part is there 
manifest and fulfilled. 

This full Love-Belief is thus more than both faith, the Pauline grasp 
of the invisible, and knowledge, our grasp of the visible and tangible. 
It includes also both faith and knowledge for, in its embrace of the unseen, 
it also knows it as love, in the embrace of love, knows the beloved. Nor 
is it limited to an intuitive apprehension ; such fulfilled belief knows its 
object with all the mind, heart and soul as really as the lover the beloved. 
Here mind, heart and soul-knowledge meet and unite in a single love- 
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knowledge which includes all these, in our life, diversified modes of 
apprehension. 
And, finally, this full Love-Belief alone gives life—an eternal or 
*‘ gonian ” life. For its word-deed is life—life burgeoning ever towards 
“life more abundant ” and more full, lifting life from level to level, from 
time to eternity, transfiguring life from the visible to the invisible, from 
nature to spirit, from love to Love. It is the transfiguration which Henry 
Vaughan saw in a similitude, crying : 
“ . . asi’ the natural Sun, these three, 

Light, motion, heat, 

So are now Faith, Hope, Charity 

Through Him Compleat . . .” 


Seeing too, as the Fourth Evangelist saw, that 


“. . . Ineed no more, but say 
I do believe, 
And my most loving Lord straitway 
Doth answer, Live /” 1 


1 “ Raith ”—Sacred Poems (G. Bell, 1911), p. 102. 


MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


SHORNE 
KENT 
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I 


Lorp RussELu’s book Human Knowledge—Its Scope and Limits has already 
been reviewed in this Quarterly by Professor E. A. Milne (p. 297 ff.). He 
has rightly praised its chapters on “ Time, Public and Private” and on 
“ Space in Classical Physics ” as eminently constructive and interesting, and 
has singled out for approval the theory of overlapping events leading to 
the concept of “ instants.” At the same time Professor Milne has pointed 
to “an error, strange in a mathematician ” (on p. 434)—by no means irre- 
levant to the argument—and a definitely misleading statement on relativity 
(p. 291), due to an insufficiently exact interpretation of the Lorentz theory. 
There is, moreover, in this chapter (p. 302) an error, strange in one of the 


greatest living logicians: namely the statement “that equality consists in 
possession of a common property.” As a matter of fact, the possession of a 
finite number of common properties constitutes only one of similarity. 

prop y y 


2? 


Equality (called “exact similarity’ on p. 303) consists in the absence of 
any (noticeable) difference. The possession of the common property of 
being able to speak English does not make me the equal of the world- 
famous philosopher Bertrand Russell. An equation can therefore only be 
falsified, but never verified by observation. 

Professor Milne might have added, in support of his verdict “‘ the thesis 
of this book stand in the wake of scientific discovery, not in its van,” that 
Lord Russell discusses (on pp. 302 and 305) the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ments of 1882—carried out at a low level with a relatively insensitive 
instrument, only five sets of observations having been taken—in the same 
way as he did in his old ABC of Relativity in 1925. There is, however, no 
justification for ignoring, at this late date of 1948, not only the subsequent 
decisively positive observations of Morley and Dayton C. Miller of 1902-04 
and 1905, but also those carried through by Professor Miller on top of 
Mount Wilson in 1925 and 1926 (200,000 readings at high altitude with a 
most sensitive instrument)! with results actually proving the expected 
“ether-drag ” to be 10 km. per second. Lt.-Col. S. T. Cargill,? who has 
used these facts for a vehement attack on the good faith of scientists, has 

1 Reported in Nature, 1925, 116, 49; in Science, 1926, 63, 433 ; in Astrophysics, March, 1927 


in The Review of Modern Physics, 1933, 33 162 and in Nature, February 3, 1934, 33, 162. 
? Romances of Relativity, Nineteenth Century, vol. CXL, 1946, No. 837, p. 278. 


Vo, XLVII. No. 4. 7" 
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himself overlooked or ignored that the positive observations of Morley- 
Miller are perfectly consistent with and explicable on the basis of Professor 
E. A. Milne’s system developed in his Relativity, Gravitation and World 
Structure (1935) and in his Kinematic Relativity (1948). 

It is to be hoped that a second edition or an early translation into German 
of Lord Russell’s book will soon give the author an opportunity of bringing 
the physics discussed in it up to date. 


II 


There are other parts of this most stimulating and brilliant work which 
were, unfortunately, obsolete already on the day of publication in October 
1948, first of all because Lord Russell has completely ignored a book! which 
should, logically, have affected him, when he received it from the Austrian 
author in 1934, even more profoundly than his own famous letter of 1901 
to Frege shook his great predecessor. 

This time it is not the foundations of arithmetics which are “‘ ins Schwanken 
gerathen.”” In 1934 the grass was cut once for all by Occam’s razor—never 
to grow again !—from under the feet of those who still believe in the 
existence of an “ inductive logic,” in “‘ inductive inference” and in the 
application of “‘ inductive methods ” by the various sciences. Hume has at 
long last been answered and the old superstition, started by Francis Bacon— 
*‘ who wrote,” according to the great physician Harvey, “ philosophy like 
a Lord Chancellor ”—was finally exploded. 

Nevertheless, Lord Russell ? still professed in 1945-46 : 


induction is an independent logical principle, incapable of being inferred either 
from experience or from other logical principles and without this principle science 
is impossible. 

His latest book is, indeed, mainly a new, immense and as such, admirable, 
but certainly the last effort ever to be made to prove this untenable, 
completely refuted thesis. 

On p. 329 he says: 


Broadly speaking, scientific method consists in inventing hypotheses which 
fit the data, which are as simple as is compatible with this requirement and which 
make it possible to draw inferences subsequently confirmed * by observation. The 
theory of probability shows that the validity of this process depends upon an 
assumption which may be roughly stated as the postulate that there are general laws 
of certain kinds.* ‘This postulate, in a suitable form, can make scientific laws 
probable, but without it, they do not even achieve probability. 


Elsewhere,‘ but in the same context, Lord Russell writes : 


this situation is profoundly unsatisfactory but neither Bacon, nor any of his 
successors have found a way out of it. 


This was perfectly true until in 1933 two pages were printed.5 Now 
however, we know, or at least should know that never—au grand jamais |— 


1 Karl Raimund Popper, now Professor at London University, Logik der Forschung, Vienna 
(Springer) 1934. 

2 History of Western Philosophy, New York, 1945 ; London, 1946, p. 700. 

® Reviewer’s italics. 

* History of Western Philosophy, p. 567. 

5 K.R. Popper, Ein Kriterium des empirischen Characters theoretischer Systeme, Vorldufige Mitteilung. 
Erkenntnis, vol. Tl, Nr. 4/6 (1933), pp. 426f. 
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in all the five, or even more than six thousand years since the connection 
between the annual rise of the Nile floods and the heliacal reappearance of 
the star Sothis was first noticed in ancient Egypt until the day of publication 
of Professor E. A. Milne’s book on Kinematic Relativity,1 has any hypothesis 
ever been validated, i.e. definitely verified by observation, nor could it have 
been or need it ever be, for science to grow, as it does, from strength to 
strength. 

All that has happened throughout the history of science, and which must 
continue so long as freedom of thought can be defended against all comers, 
is that hypotheses—/.e. universal propositions more confidently labelled 
“ scientific laws ”—have been refuted, falsified and corrected, that is replaced 
by modified or entirely new theories which have, in their turn, been fa/sified 
and corrected and will be corrected by further observations until the last 
scientist is bombed out of existence or the last frost-bitten observer ceases 
to attend to his pointer-readings. In order to refute and fa/sify such universal 
propositions we do not need a thousand, a million . . . an infinite number 
of particular observations. A single one, possibly a second one to confirm 
the first, proved to be incompatible with the hypothesis under examination, 
is and will always be quite enough. Thus “‘ Hume’s problem ” which baffled 
the great Kant and all the later epistemologists has at last been solved most 
elegantly by Professor K. R. Popper. The problem of “ induction by 
enumeration ” does not arise any more and need never have arisen. Francis 
Bacon’s attempt? to discover “the nature of heat ”—a typical “essentialist,” 
ie. verbalist problem !|—by systematic tabulation of lists of hot bodies, cold 
bodies and lukewarm bodies in the hope of discovering a common charac- 
teristic present in variant degree, is childish beyond belief. The noble Lord 
Chancellor—the contemporary of Harvey—who believed that “ brains are 


fuller at the full moon,” who rejected Copernicus and was incapable of 
understanding Kepler—has made by his trivial “inductions” no 
contribution at all to the theory of heat. 

The present writer’s unforgettable teacher Ernst Mach mentions Bacon’s 
name in his History of Thermodynamics * only once, in order to say : 


Whoever has been occupied with science or the history of science, will scarcely 
believe that discoveries are achieved according to ... Bacon’s method of 
induction. If they did, discovery would be a cosy job. The facts, the cognition 
of which constitutes a discovery, are rather found by intuition (werden vielmebr 
erschaut). Liebig* has ... stated this and pointed out the close analogy 
between the achievement of the scientist and the artist. . . . By the word “ intui- 
tion”? we mean no mystic activity of any kind . . . ete. 


“Theory,” Greek sheoria, is the exact equivalent, indeed the source of 
Latin “ intuition ?—a statement of what one observer sees, as it were, in a 
“vision,” a flash of light, and ventures—at his own risk and peril—to 
generalise as a valid truth. 

A new theory is neither put forward as a mere probability nor accepted 
as merely “‘ probable ” or plausible. Indeed, so far from being “ probable,” 
new theories—such as, for instance, Aristarchus’ and Copernicus’ helio- 


1 Oxford University Press, 1948 (December 7). 

2 See Russell, History of Western Philosophy, p. 565. 

3 Die Principien der Warmelehre hist.-krit. entwickelt, Leipzig, 1896, 4th ed., 1923, p. 445. 
4 Induction und Deduction, Academic Address, Munich, 1865. 
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centric systems, Einstein’s relativity and Planck’s quantum theory—are 
often prima facie highly improbable and paradoxical. “‘ Almost all really new 
ideas ” said the late Professor A. N. Whitehead 4 “ have a certain aspect of 
foolishness when they are first produced.” 

Others, or the author himself, in a later mood will “‘ con-test ” and if 
necessary “‘ cor-rect ” the original theory until it becomes acceptable to the 
leading contemporary thinkers and investigators and to those of a subsequent 
generation. A scientific theory is, always provisionally, accepted as true 
until it is confronted with a new observational result or new interpretation 
of older observations, demonstrably incompatible with it. 

If, however, the theory in question cannot be brought by the ordinary 
methods of deductive logic and/or mathematics into a form open to refuta- 
tion by confronting it with the results of some kind of observation, then 
such a statement—awnverifiable, as all other synthetic propositions, but also 
incapable of being falsified by any test of experience—is not a scientific, but a 
metaphysical statement without any discoverable relation to the world of science, 
that is testable knowledge (including psychology). If a scientist believes 
‘that the world is governed by strict laws, that it is so constructed that 
every event is a special instance of a universal law or the like,” we have to 
tell him that such an assertion is not falsifiable, therefore wholly metaphysical 
and outside the purview of science. It can neither be defended nor criticised. 
If Mr C. S. Lewis of Oxford ? believes in miracles and makes statements 
about the nature of good and bad angels—which in a free and tolerant 
country he is perfectly entitled to do—nobody can possibly refute them by 
reference to any possible observation. Neither can he prove them, however 
firmly he and some of his readers may believe them. His assertions, too, 
are metaphysical, although not at all “‘ meaningless,” as Positivists would 
call them. 

This is a fair, simple and equitable delimitation between belief and 
knowledge. Only those statements are verifiable which can be inferred by 
the deductive methods of logic and miathematics from the very simplest 
axiomatic statements—such as the universally realised “‘ before and after 
relation” in the observer’s immediate reach. (The readers of Professor 
E. A. Milne’s new book will find how much physics can be deduced in this 
way by pure mathematical analysis of our ways and means to measure time, 
starting from private experiences at the observer’s “‘ public ” space-time.) 

All other scientific ‘‘ statements of fact,’” which are the subject-matter of 
sciences in the descriptive state, including history, which is the description 
of diversity in the particular intervals of time in a given region of space- 
time, are only falsifiable. They are scientific, as far as they are open to being 
falsified by critical analysis of incompatible, contradictory statements or by 
new direct “‘archzological”’ observations incompatible with -statements 
handed down by tradition. 

It follows—a most important matter for historical method—that we 
cannot be called upon 70 prove the truth of any statement in a given source, 
the authenticity of any document or monument or the historicity of any 
personality of the past. On the hypothesis of “ forgers of genius ” any 
document, literary or artistic may conceivably be forged. Hochart tried to 


1 Science and the Modern World, Cambridge University Press, 1926, p. 70. 
2 Miracles, a Preliminary Study. Condon (Geoffrey Bles), 1947, p. 204 
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prove that Tacitus’ Chronicles and Histories were faked by medieval scribes 
who produced the archetype of the existing MSS.; modern self-styled 
“experts ” want to discredit the Boston part of the Ludovisi marble bed 
of Aphrodite, one of the greatest masterpieces of Greek art, as a modern 
Italian fake, and so forth. 

The onus probandi is on the critic who wants to prove a particular tradition 
to be incompatible with the rest of our historical or with the body of our 
deductively validated or hitherto not falsified scientific knowledge, and 
therefore untrue. This is quite often possible. To prove beyond doubt— 
even beyond reasonable doubt—the truth of any tradition, oral or scriptural, 
any part of humanity’s collective memory, is never possible and cannot 
legitimately be required from the historian. 

This means that the situation still deplored by Lord Russell in 1945 as 
“profoundly unsatisfactory ” has been ended once for all, had, indeed, been 
ended in 1934. We do no more and actually never needed the postulate, in 
no way to be derived from experience, that “there are general laws of a 
kind” that can be discovered by induction. We need no “logic of 
induction” such as Reichenbach has tried to elaborate on the basis of 
probability theory. We do not need Lord Keynes’s wholly metaphysical 
principle of “ limited variety ” and “ natural kinds ” which he would never 
have propounded had he ever visited, instead of the usual natural history 
museums where species are represented by a type specimen, the Tring 
entomological collection where many thousands ¢.g. of cabbage-whites are 
so arranged as to show the immense variability of a single species and the 
vast range of divergence within the “ natural kind ” in between the marginal 
individuals in the exhibit which are hardly recognisable as “ particular 
instances” of the “universal concept” named “ cabbage-white” or 
Pieris brassicae Linnai. 

We still need the most searching logical analysis of probability-theory 
not as a basis for the unwanted non-existing “inductive logic”, but as a 
foundation of the application of statistical concepts to physics. But in any 
future edition of “ Human Knowledge” we hope to read Lord Russell’s 
analysis, not of Lord Keynes’s and Professor Reichenbach’s theories—which 
we have got now in Part V of Human Knowledge—but his criticism of the vastly 
more profound and elegant restatement of probability-theory which has 
now been available for more than a decade in Professor Poppet’s book.? 


Ill 


Part V is not the only section of Lord Russell’s book we would wish to 
see fe-written on the basis of material which has hitherto escaped the 
author’s attention. In Chapters III and IV where he deals with “ Physics 
and Experience,” ‘‘ Mind and Matter,” he has equally overlooked—this 
time through no fault of his own—a book of fundamental importance. 
In 1898—at the age of thirty—Professor Felix Hausdorff * of Bonn, famous 


1 Lord Russell, op. cit., p. 206: ‘‘ The common sense practice is to accept testimony unless 
there is a positive reason against doing so in the particular case concerned.” The justification 
of it is the practical impossibility of the contrary practice. 

* Popper, op. cit., ch. VI, sections 47-72. 

* Born at Breslau (now Wroclaw) November 8, 1868; prof. extraord. of Mathematics at 
Leipzig and Greifswald ; 1921 prof. ord. of Bonn. The Grosse Brockhaus, vol. VII, 1931, p. 239, 
col. E, gives no obituary date and I do not know when or if he has died. 
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mathematician and author of a still unsurpassed textbook of set-theory,! 
published an epistemological treatise Chaos in Cosmic Selection,® of the 
importance one would expect from such an authority. Presumably for fear 
of prejudicing his academic standing by such an irruption into the sacred 
precincts reserved for the professional philosophers among his colleagues, 
he committed the tragic mistake of publishing this work of genius pseudo- 
nymously, naively assuming that readers would be interested in the radical, 
wholly unconventional hyper-Berkleyan scepticism of an entirely unknown, 
apparently French author “‘ Paul Mongré.” The book was hardly reviewed 
at all. It was remaindered when his and Nietzsche’s publisher C. G. 
Naumann went bankrupt. There is a copy in the British Museum, but none 
in the Cambridge University Library. The reviewer feels certain that if 
Lord Russell had been acquainted with this book he would not have written 
on p. 224: “ The principles which justify the inference from percepts to 
physical objects have not been sufficiently studied,” at least not without 
considerable modifications. Nor would he have said: “If physical 
events are to suffice as a basis for physics, and indeed, if we are to have 
any reason for believing in them, they must not be totally unknown, 
like Kant’s ‘things-in-themselves.’ In fact, on the principle which we 
are assuming, they are known, though perhaps incompletely, so far as 
their space-time structure is concerned,® for this must be similar to 
the space-time structure of their effects upon percipients: e.g. from the 
fact that the sun looks round in perceptual space we have a right to infer 
that it is round in physical space. We have no right to make a similar 
inference as regards brightness, because brightness is not a structural 
property ” (p. 245). 

Lord Russell says (p. 20): ‘The common world in which we believe 
ourselves to live is a construction ...”; (p. 234); .. “the unitary 
space of common sense is a construction.” He would agree to the proposi- 
tion that “‘ cosmic time ”’ (p. 292) and finally “‘ space-time ” are constructions 
which serve the purpose of communicating our subjective experiences to 
one another in an intersubjective form valid for every observer. I think 
he would agree to the thesis—although I cannot find that he says so ex- 
plicitly—that what we call “the world of physics” is, though nota Berkeleyan 
subjective phenomenon, yet but an intersubjective structure of propositions, 
mathematical formule, diagrams, nomograms, etc., not an “ objective 
world.” 

In Parmenidean terms, the “ world of physics” is still wholly doxa. 
Parmenides gives his own system of physics and cosmology as doxa, 
“ appearance ”—and not at all as identical with 70 én, “reality as such” 
which remains—even assuming physics to be perfected—totally unknown 
and unknowable, just as Kant’s “ things-in-themselves.” “ Physics, assum- 
ing it perfected . . . would be able to predict percepts ” (p. 343)—which 
is evidently all that we want. I do not think anybody would want predictions 


¢ 


1 Grundziige der Mengenlebre (476 pp.), Leipzig, 1914. 
2 Das Chaos in Kosmischer Auslese. Ein erkenntnistheoretischer Versuch, Leipzig (Naumann) 
1898. The identity of “‘ Paul Mongré ” has been disclosed in Der Grosse Brockhaus, vol. VII, 
p. 239, col. B, Leipzig, 1931, in the short article “‘ Felix Hausdorff.” 

3 Cp. Bertrand Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London (Allen and Unwin), 


1919, p. 61. 
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concerning what he can, by definition, neither perceive nor experience in 
any conceivable form or shape.? . 

However successful such “ immanent ” and “ intersubjective ” predictions 
and descriptions might be, they could, according to Hausdorff’s demon- 
strations, give us no indication whatever, even of the structure of indepen- 
dent, ultimate reality. If the structure of ‘‘ the world of physics ”—con- 
structed for the purpose of intersubjective communication of experience— 
is a Rosmos, as simplified and orderly as we can imagine it for the purposes of 
“social knowledge”? known to “ the collective intellect of mankind,” ? 
the only thing that can be inferred from it with certainty is that “‘ ultimate 
reality”? may be /ofaliter aliter,? in other words an unordered chaos.4 

What Heraclitus 5 said of “the most beautiful world” (ho kdllistos 
késmos) that it is “ hosper sdrma eiké kechymménon” “ poured out at random 
like a rubbish-heap,”” Hausdorff has proved to be possible of “ the world 
in itself’? or “ absolute reality,” however orderly and rational the corre- 
sponding intersubjective structure known as “ the world of physics ” may 
appear to us. 

Lord Russell writes (p. 345) : 


what physics says about the world is much more abstract than it seems to be, 
because we imagine that its space is what we know in our own experience and 
that its matter is the kind that feels hard when we touch it. In fact, even assuming 
physics true, what we know about the physical world is very little. 


This should read: “‘ What we, the collective intellect of mankind ” (p. 17), 
know about “‘ the world of physics,”—which is our own construction for 
our own purposes—is to be found in the most recent and best text-book 
supplemented by all the Proceedings of the various societies of physicists, 


posterior to this book’s date.” “ What we do not know ” about this “ is 
not knowledge, what there is to know, we know it” (or shall know it in 
the future). All this is not “ very little ”? but very much and the scientist to 


>? 


whom Professor Milne (above p. 299) addresses his “‘ Excelsior”? may 
confidently be expected to increase it to even more. 


ROBERT EISLER. 


CROCKHAM HILL 
NEAR EDENBRIDGE 


1 It is true that, according to Evelyn Underhill (Mrs Evelyn Stuart Moore), Mysticism, London, 
(Methuen), 1911, ch. I, the mystic desires to pierce the veil of sensation and reach out to ultimate 
“Reality behind the veil” (p. 4). But, by definition, even if they reach the beatific vision, as 
some profess to have done, the vision claimed is something seen and cannot be something 
analogous to the “ thing-in-itself.” It is and remains an experience, even an uncommunicable, 
private experience. 

2 Russell, op. cit., ch. I, p. 17. 

3 This most useful catchword—not to be found in Hausdorff—is derived from the old story 
of two medieval monks, close friends, who had promised each other that the first of them to die 
would strive to appear to the other in a dream and to reveal to him what he would come to know 
of the “ other world.” The first to die did appear to the survivor after a long time, but said 
—- When asked estne taliter qualiter ? a faint echo was heard to answer: “‘ immo fotaliter 
aliter.” 

* Hausdorff, op. cit., p. 189. 

5 Fragment 124 Diels (Bywater 46, in note). It has often been questioned before Hausdorff 
whether relations—a purely conceptual term—can subsist between elements of the Absolute, 
ie., whether the Absolute could be conceived at all as a structure of any kind. 
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Tue historicity of the Fourth Gospel is still a matter for discussion, and 
this article cannot venture an opinion on that issue, yet there are certain 
pieces of information in the Johannine description of the Crucifixion which 
are of considerable interest in the light of modern medical experience. 
Modern surgery and the growing complex of knowledge gathered from 
practical studies of cardiac resuscitation’ and anesthesia may have a contri- 
bution to make to the interpretation of at least one part of the Gospel 
narrative. It is intended in this article to analyse the incident recorded in 
St John xix. 34, “ Howbeit one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and straightway there came out blood and water,” and to see what explana- 
tion follows from a consideration of the medical facts, since modern medicine 
enables us to view these matters from a new and objective angle. 

Crucifixion as a punishment was borrowed from the Carthaginians by the 
Romans for use in dealing with criminals of non-Roman origin. Generally, 
slaves and the “‘ submerged tenth ” were the victims, people in whom little 
or no interest by relatives or friends was, or could be, shown. Rome, while 
not actually legislating upon this procedure, observed certain usages in 
connection with crucifixion which are of importance. 

The accounts of actual crucifixion vary greatly in their details, but judged 
from the anatomical and surgical point of view, the Romans seemed to have 
evolved a technically satisfactory convention for the infliction of this 
barbarous punishment. The efficiency of this technique was demonstrated 
whenever crucifixion took place on a large scale, as, for instance, in those 
cases following upon various Jewish uprisings. The original method of 
fixation to the cross had been by nailing: this method was retained but 
modified to the extent that the nails were no longer driven through the 
hands and feet, but between the bones of the forearm above the wrists and 
similarly above the ankles in the case of the legs. In the first case the change 
was adopted because the tissues of the hands often could not support the 
weight of a heavy body for any length of time without being torn through 
by the nails: in the second case, even as a surgical procedure, it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to drive a nail through the foot unless it is supported 
below by some rigid body such as a block or sandbag. These are the prin- 
cipal reasons why accounts mention the use of ropes to hold the victims 


1 “ Cardiac Resuscitation,” W. B. Primrose, Brit. Med. Jour., September 21, 1935, p. $40. 
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up on the crosses ; the use of little seats ; and much more commonly, the 
use of a central arm projecting from the middle of the upright of the cross 
(rhinosceros horn, Cicero) upon which the victim was straddled. These 
were all means of relieving the hands of the weight of the body.! The foot- 
rests were to allow of the nails being driven through the feet. The Roman 
convention eliminated all these difficulties and proved most efficient, this 
being a major consideration with the practical-minded administrators of 
Judea. Any sentimental notion of providing the victim with any kind of 
comfort or of amelioration to his misery was foreign to the fundamental 
conception of crucifixion which was torture, barbaric in the extreme, 
maintained as long as life lasted, which was often to the third day in the case 
of resistant subjects if left undisturbed. 

It may be mentioned at this point that the actual injuries produced by 
nailing in this manner, while causing great pain at the time, especially at the 
wrists, were not in themselves of great importance. The wounds were 
rapidly made with sharp nails (blunt nails would never be of any use in 
penetrating soft tissues). The muscles in the localities mentioned have 
nearly all given place to tendons which are separated and not lacerated by 
the nails. Bones thus escaped injury, as did also the nerves and important 
blood vessels, owing to their anatomical distribution. Such wounds 
would ordinarily heal by “second intention” as a certain amount of 
sepsis would be present in the process; and there might afterwards be 
little disability. It is the use of this convention that permitted the fulfilling 
of the prophecy that in the case of the Messiah, there would be no bones 
broken at his crucifixion. While dealing with gross surgical injury, another 
point may be mentioned and that is the “‘ breaking of the legs.” 

In the ordinary process of crucifixion, however, the victims, if not claimed 
for burial, were left to die from exposure and exhaustion ; their bodies might 
be disintegrated by natural conditions including birds of prey, and more 
particularly, by the packs of wild dogs which roamed the land at night. 
These would tear the bodies from the crosses and devour them. Death 
thus came rapidly to the victims. The efficiency of this method of disposal 
was one of the reasons why the sites of crucifixion had to be beyond the 
walls and well away from the city proper. 

The attitude of the Jews to crucifixion was one of loathing.2 When, 
therefore, it came to the day of preparation for the Sabbath, the Jews 
objected to crucifixions being prolonged beyond sunset as their Sabbath 
was thereby desecrated, even by the upstanding crosses. In such circum- 
stances it was usual for the Jews to appeal to the authorities to bring the 
crucifixions to an end, and the appeal was usually granted, soldiers being 
detailed to go and break the legs of any victims still alive, which was usually 
the case. Far from being a concession to the victim as hastening death of 
itself, it was a device to prevent the victims from leaving the place where 
they were thrown when taken down from the crosses which were then 
removed, for with the night came the wild animals. 


1 The late C. S. Jagget’s realistic bronze rood in the chapel of the Society of the Sacred Mission» 
Kelham, embodies these features. Vide, Liturgy and Society, A. G.. Hebert, Plate XV. 

* The Jewish code, as instanced by the care with which flagellation was administered so that 
the victim might not be humiliated by uncontrolled movements of bowel or bladder in the sight 
of his fellows, contrasts strongly with the barbarity of crucifixion. 


Vor, XLVII. No 4. 15° 
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Crucifixion was preceded by scourging. The physical effects of scourging 
were of much greater importance in this drama than were those produced 
by the spectacular nailing to the cross. Scourging was carried out by two 
kinds of implement, the official flagrum and the birch or staves. The victim 
was stripped of clothing and scourged at the official whipping post to which 
he was secured facing the multitude. The scourging was mostly across the 
front of the body. The use of the flagrum, which was a whip-like instrument 
having three chains each with a metal button, produced extensive subcuta- 
neous damage with much bruising, giving a bloated appearance to the body 
later on. The skin might be cut where it covered a subcutaneous bone. 
The important feature of this beating is the inflammatory reaction quickly 
set up by the body around these areas of damaged tissue. This leads to a 
considerable elevation of body temperature accompanied by a febrile sweat 
strongly charged with the ammoniacal substance known as urea which is 
normally excreted by the kidneys. It has been known for the sweat of torture 
to produce a fine down of crystals of this substance on the foreheads of 
victims before death. This inflammatory process is well advanced and is 
possibly at its height in six to eight hours after the scourging. Apart from 
this, there is some shock from the kinetic energy imparted by the flagrum, 
and this shock may be out of all proportion to the visible extent of the 
violence inflicted as is often seen in modern war casualties where a bullet is 
stopped by striking a bone. It is of interest to note that flagellation was 
carried out by the Jews according to Deuteronomic prescription whereby 
the number of strokes with a single lash was restricted to forty, two-thirds 
of which had to be across the back. In the case of the flagrum, thirteen 
strokes would be allowed. It is likely that some observance as to number 
of strokes was made in deference to this order, for the flagrum, if used 
excessively, might quickly produce collapse from shock and so interfere 
with the procession to the site of crucifixion. 

The use of staves or birches in scourging produced quite different effects. 
Here, the immediate effect was the production of intense pain with remark- 
ably littic damage to tissues or organs, even where the abdomen was the part 
principally thrashed. There are sound anatomical and physiological reasons 
for this. There is, as a rule, no damage to abdominal viscera, otherwise, in 
the case under consideration, there would have been internal bleeding of 
such a nature that the writer of the Fourth Gospel could not have reported 
that “‘ water” was seen issuing from the spear-wound. The shock arising 
from the use of the staves is due to the severe pain inflicted and develops 
rapidly as “‘ primary surgical shock.” This, with care and comfort, would 
pass off in a few hours ; otherwise, it would add its effect to that produced 
by the flagrum which develops later as “‘ secondary surgical shock ” which 
is progressive and is so often dangerous to life. 

The “‘ water” mentioned by John is the result of the nervous upset of 
the blood vessels locally due to the overstimulating effect of the scourging 
by staves. Certain individuals are very sensitive to such stimulation and the 
capillary vessels supplying the underlying tissues and membranes become 
paralysed and so allow the blood fluids which they convey to escape, render- 
ing the various tissues oedematous or waterlogged. Where a membrane 
lines a cavity as in the general abdominal cavity, the seepage of fluid from 
the vessels takes place into that cavity gravitating to its lowest part. The 
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fluid exuded in this way is clear and of pale straw colour, the red cellular 
part of the blood being retained in the undamaged vascular system. This 
process of exudation increases rapidly for five or six hours and then slowly 
subsides as is well seen in the case of a knee-joint injured by a violent knock. 
In this time a considerable amount of blood fluid or serum can be exuded 
into the abdominal cavity floating the intestinal contents upwards. 
According to the Gospel account, Christ collapsed about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, more than six hours after the scourging, within which time 
about two pints of fluid appear to have been exuded into the abdominal 
cavity.1 In the average case this amount of fluid cannot be spared from the 
general circulation without producing weakness and collapse. It is know- 
ledge of this fact which governs the technique of the withdrawal of blood 
for transfusion purposes, the quantity being limited to one pint on any 
occasion. We may suppose that, with this in view, the spear-thrust 
was made somewhere on the lower and more protuberant part of the 
abdomen, probably on the left side. There would be an initial rush of 
“ water ” which, for anatomical reasons, would quickly stop and it would 
be tinged with blood issuing from a small vessel opened by the spear. The 
vessels in this locality are all somewhat small, and with the very low blood- 
pressure prevailing at the time, one vessel would contribute only a streaking 
of redness to the outflowing “ water.” If this is what was seen, then the 
observer could only have been a few feet away from the Cross of Jesus, 
observing all things very intently. 

Surgically, this penetrating wound of the abdomen is unimportant in 
itself as penetrating wounds in this region so often are: wounds of this 
kind tend to heal rapidly, and if there is no septic infection, this one would 
cease to attract attention in a day or two. Contrast this with the wound 
some six cms. long described and pictured as being on the right side of 
the chest, the wound into which Thomas could put his fingers in the post- 
Resurrection appearance described (John xx. 27). It may be suggested that 
this wound lay over the sixth rib approximately and was due to the splitting 
of the skin and tissues over it by the flagrum. This wound would take longer 
to heal. There appear to be sound surgical reasons for stating that this 
obvious wound could not be that produced by the spear, for a penetrating 
wound in this vicinity would certainly pierce the lung (presenting the 
signs peculiar to such injuries) with every chance of a fatal outcome. Also, 
the chest is peculiarly unable to secrete fluid in the same way as can the 
abdomen under the influence of very strong stimulation such as thrashing, 
a very common form of punishment. We may therefore conclude that 
the wound presented to Thomas was not that caused by the spear- 
thrust. 

The principal reasons have now been given why a physically normal 
person (as Christ appears to have been) should have become unable to 
drag his cross to Calvary. The primary surgical shock had, by this time, 
developed fully; and when it was further increased by the nailing 
to the cross and the setting up of the crucified body in the vertical position, 


1 Such a condition of dehydration resulting from the withdrawal of so much fluid from the 
ome oe is always accompanied by thirst. John xix. 28 reveals this symptom in the 
case of Christ. 
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the total shock was so increased that Jesus collapsed after six hours of 
crucifixion.? 

Early collapse on the cross was most unusual, which accounts for Pilate’s 
surprise when he heard the report of his centurion that Christ had died 
(Mark xv. 44). This brief survey of the wounds inflicted in the course of this 
particular crucifixion shows that there was at no time anything likely to 
produce so early a death. The actual nail-wounds were surgically trifling as 
compared with injuries generally from which recovery is the rule. There 
were no sequele from the spear-wound ; and the other wounds, caused by 
the carrying of the cross on the right shoulder, the blow upon the side of the 
face, and the crown of thorns do not call for comment here. Christ did not 
have his legs broken and so was spared the shock attendant upon this injury. 
He was also removed from the cross—a procedure more painful than the 
crucifixion itself—under complete anesthesia (since the spear-thrust elicited 
no active response to the pain), so that there was little additional shock from 
this cause. Hemorrhage from the various wounds was very limited. 

To those present the appearance presented by Christ after his collapse 
suggested that death had taken place and there were no reasons for doubting 
it. It is, however, commonly known that the generally accepted appearances 
of death might not satisfy a medical jurist who would insist on evidence of 
completely arrested circulation, and we seem to be faced with the carefully 
recorded evidence that after the spear-thrust some circulation was still present, 
since active bleeding and secretions generally stop with the cessation of the heart-beat 
which alone is death. 

Such conditions of low vitality are well known to the anesthetist of 
to-day ; further, the nervous mechanism by which such a low-grade 
circulation is maintained (often for a long time under toxic or other 
conditions of acute depression) is well understood.* It often requires close 
observation to detect its activity and to realise that life is being continued 
with the possibility of recovery once the threatening condition is removed. 
These medical considerations have, therefore, a direct bearing upon the 
accounts of the Resurrection. 

With everyone satisfied that Christ had died when he collapsed, little 
further interest was shown by his enemies. His own friends and relatives 
could do little in their bewilderment: it would also appear that none of 
them had the influence or the means necessary to claim his body for orthodox 
Jewish burial ; and burial, even of criminals, should take place on the day 
of the death. This situation was, of course, relieved by Joseph of Arimathza 
who was able to approach Pilate directly and get permission to have the 
body removed for burial. This, and the procuring of the essentials for burial 
appear to have taken the best part of two hours, leaving very little time for 
the ritual before sunset—about six o’clock. The need for haste led to 
considerable shortening of the ritual when the body was removed from the 
cross. The body was not washed as it should have been, and there was no time 


1 Such considerations lead us to suppose that Christ, in comparison with others suffering the 
same fate, was very susceptible to surgical shock, both primary and secondary. Such suscepti- 
bility bears no definite relation to bodily physique. The most robust may go down fatally under 
the acute depression of the circumstances. Josephus reports that he interceded with Titus 
for three of his acquaintances who had been crucified for some hours only, but two of them died 
upon removal from their crosses in spite of all the medical treatment that could be given them. 

2 “ Natural Safeguards in General Anzsthesia,” W. B. Primrose, Lancet, August 11, 1945. 
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to use the herbs and the bandages which kept them applied to the body. 
Instead, the shroud was spread with an ointment or paste of aloes and myrrh 
to “‘cleanse ” the material.'The body was then laid on one half of the 
shroud, the other half being folded over the body from head to feet. In this 
condition Christ was conveyed on a litter to Joseph’s own tomb, where 
John and the womenfolk saw the body deposited. They then departed to 
prepare for the burial which they fully expected to take place on the morning 
of the third day. Entombment allowed of this delay. 

The weather conditions on this particular day were those usual for the 
time of year: warm and sunny during the day with very cold nights. The 
darkness that occurred in conjunction with a mild seismic disturbance does 
not appear to have been accompanied by stormy atmospheric conditions, 
in which case the air would become warm and sultry. From this we may 
suppose that Jesus, practically nude on the cross, did not lose much body 
heat during his state of shock and collapse. When, however, the body was 
placed in the much cooler tomb, the difference of temperature would soon 
show a vital loss of body heat. With the change of decubitus from the vertical 
to the horizontal, some recovery would be expected to take place and an 
early sign of this would be a rigor or shivering fit as the initial muscular 
effort to produce more body heat. In a person so very exhausted, this would 
take a little time. If such rigor did not take place before John and the 
womenfolk had left, it must have happened very soon after, and showed 
Joseph that Jesus was apparently not yet dead, and was in a state of incipient 
revival. Medical knowledge would lead us to suppose that Christ could not 
have spent any length of time in the tomb, certainly not much more than 
one hour ; it would have been impossible for anyone in his condition to 
survive even a night in such a place covered only by a linen sheet. 

If we allow ourselves to follow the conjectural reconstruction of events 
as set out for instance by Mr Robert Graves and by various other writers, 
we find ourselves with yet one more non-miraculous explanation of the 
Resurrection. But this is a matter on which each reader will wish to form 
his own convictions, or to hold yet more firmly those already received. 
Judged, however, by the purely medical evidence provided in the Gospel 
accounts, it would appear that such evidence is not sufficient to pronounce 
(in the light of modern medical knowledge) with absolute certainty that 
Jesus was actually dead when his body was removed from the cross. This 
may seem to be a negative conclusion, but it is of great importance in any 
interpretation of the Resurrection appearances. 


Some supplementary evidence seems to be provided by a brief considera- 
tion of Paul Vignon’s scientific analysis of the Holy Shroud of Turin (see 
Paul Vignon, Le Linceul du Christ, Paris, 1901). 

This religious relic, only occasionally exhibited, shows, as it were, in the 
form of a photographic negative, the “ outline” of the body it covered, 
both back and front, in quite remarkable detail. When the shroud was 
photographed, the negatives revealed the images in positive and these 
appeared very much as Western art has pictured Christ since the eleventh 
or twelfth century.! The blood-stains on the shroud show quite clearly 
that the nail wounds were not through the hands and feet, but where we 


1 D. Talbot Rice, Dept. of Fine Art, Univ., Edinburgh (by correspondence). 
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have already shown them on medical grounds to be. The wound on the 
tight side of the chest is considered by Vignon not to be the spear-thrust. 
In this we have concurred, but upon more anatomical and surgical fact than 
he was in a position to use. As already mentioned, there would be very 
little blood or exudate from the actual spear wound at the enshrouding, and so 
no visible impression would be made by it upon the cloth. Vignon analyses 
the bloodstains and the image very carefully and shows that all have 
depended upon the fact that the body was not washed before being 
enshrouded. In this condition, with the sweat of torture heavily charged 
with urea that was still being produced owing to continued life, the latter 
substance, aided by the moist and warm atmospheric conditions, together 
with the inflamed condition of the body, evaporated in upwardly moving 
currents of air under the shroud where they proceeded to act upon the 
resinous matter of the aloes paste, and in such varying concentrations 
that a photographic image resulted in which the anatomical features are all 
normally proportioned. Any impression produced by direct contact with the 
shroud could not do this. 

In view of the foregoing, it is possible to suggest that Jesus may not have 
died on the cross although he suffered the experience of dying, his higher 
faculties disappearing as vitality gradually failed to support them. The 
Resurrection followed some time later, a definite interval of time separating 
the two phenomena of “ death ” and revival, the somatic activities having 
been maintained at a very low level from which recovery took place as soon 
as conditions came to favour this. 

From the scientific point of view there is little of note to criticise in the 
accounts of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, unless it is the want of 


detailed observation and precise meaning. Everyone concerned in this 
drama seems to have acted in a manner consistent with the experience of a 
great tragedy and a great mystery, a mystery which twentieth-century 
medical knowledge may venture to elucidate. 


W. B. PRIMROSE. 


GLASGOW 





HOPKINS, HERBERT AND 
CONTEMPORARY MODES 


By 
GORDON SYMES 


THE influence of Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-89) has not ended with the 
so-called “‘ political” poets of the thirties who found in him, rather sur- 
prisingly, a stimulus to composition. Most modern poets at some time 
have adopted, with or without discrimination, Hopkins’s technical 
mannerisms—his sprung rhythm and speaking idiom, his internal harmonies 
and dissonances, his “ rove over” enjambement and interjected Oh’s and 
Ah’s, his hyphenations and portmanteau effects, his shocked syntax and 
breathless grammar. The question is, whether Hopkins’s appeal is merely 
that of startling technical virtuosity or something more subtle. But even 
if it is merely technical, we should still require to know why this particular 
technique has so influenced contemporary poetry. The answer to the second 
question may well provide an answer to the first. 

It is not enough to say that poets between the wars were in a mood 
to welcome any form of stylistic novelty. They were the heirs of an age 
unusually rich in technical experiments. Their models ranged from 
Tennyson’s highly intricate sound-complexes to Poe’s innovations of metre 
and rhyme; taken up in the musical evocations of the Symbolists and their 
fellow-travellers like Dowson and Symons ; or, in this century, from the 
free and naturalistic rhythms of the Imagists to the functional half-rhymes 
of Wilfred Owen. 

Of all such formalising influences, that of Hopkins seems to have been 
the strongest and, so far, the most durable. But that something more than 
novelty is involved (and, therefore, perhaps something more than form) 
becomes evident from a closer look at the elements of his prosody. Seen 
separately, at any rate, they are by no means unique. Anglo-Saxon and even 
classical Welsh cynghanedd provide a prototype for his accentual, alliterative 
and assonantal structures. His coined composites, as well as their flow and 
agglomeration, bring back the choruses of Aéschylus. “ Counterpoint 
thythm,” which for Hopkins was the origin of sprung rhythm, had already 
been developed by Tennyson, for instance, to the extent that some of his 
blank verse lines (such as “Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating ”’) 
cannot be scanned conventionally at all. By the time Hopkins was first 
published, his insistence on speech rhythms had to some extent been 
anticipated by the American Imagist Amy Lowell, who wrote (in Sword- 
Blades and Poppy-Seed, 1914) that her poems were “ built upon ‘ organic 
thythm ’ of the rhythm of the speaking voice with its necessity for breathing 
rather than upon a strict metrical system.” (And Eliot’s Prufrock, first 
published in 1915, was written in something very like sprung rhythm.) 
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David Daiches, in an essay in New Literary Values (1936), suggested 
that it was Hopkins’s attitude to the poetic medium, as revealed in his 
technique, which was so attractive to the post-war poets—his “ straining 
after a directness beyond that allowed by the formal syntactic use of lan- 
guage” and after an “ immediacy of union . . . between the manner of 
expression and the thing expressed.” Now this might perhaps also be 
claimed for the Imagists’ method (or even that of Mallarmé). But the 
word “ immediacy ” does supply a clue to Hopkins, and it might fairly 
be extended, beyond the form-content unity suggested by Daiches, to 
something like that immediacy ascribed by T. S. Eliot to the age of Webster 
and Donne, “‘ when the intellect was immediately at the tips of the senses.” 

It has become a commonplace of literary criticism that modern poetry from 
Eliot onwards has affinities with Donne and the seventeenth-century Meta- 
physicals, inasmuch as it has attempted to relate experience as a whole to 
the whole of human personality—to “ unify sensibility.” But the idea 
that Hopkins has his place in this process of re-discovery is rarely canvassed. 
He is more often thought of as a unique and independent phenomenon— 
Day Lewis calls him a poet without affinities—offering to the disenchanted 
moderns a congenial precedent of rebellion against inbred Victorian 
forms. He is so clearly outside the poetic tradition of his own times that 
it is easy to think of him as outside all poetic tradition. Yet it is surely 
arguable that Hopkins’s poetic theory and practice, no less than Eliot’s, 
look back to the Metaphysical tradition of making a sensible whole of 
experience, of trying to order the acknowledged contradictions of. living 
with a sort of sensuous logic. 

Hopkins is quite literally a metaphysical poet. Much of his best and 
most characteristic poetry (The Caged Skylark, The Windhover, As King fishers 
Catch Fire, for example) represents an attempt to reach behind the physical 
world encountered by the senses, with all its implicit paradox and indivi- 
duality (“‘ inscapes ””) for a single justifying principle of existence. At the 
same time he has tried to work out a technique which can at once expound 
and embody these transitions from physical to metaphysical apprehension. 
It is a technique of modulation ; it might almost be called a mystique of 
sound. The gradual penetrations towards an ultimate synthesis of meaning 
are achieved in most cases by a development of sound-variations, by a 
progression of similar sounds (sometimes homophones or even identical 
words with a shift of sense or emphasis) modulating into each other with 
an appropriate development of associations. It is an astonishing mixture 
of reason with music. One or two random examples will illustrate this. 
In the sequence “. . . is there none such, nowhere known some, bow or 
brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep Back beauty...” 
from the opening lines of The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo, the sound 
of each word anticipates the next, only to be discarded equally hurriedly, 
thereby intensifying the effect of a hopeless search. It is perhaps not a 
perfect example, since the words are connected, so to speak, horizontally ; 
their associations remain at one emotional level. A better example can be 
found in Hopkins’s lines on the frustration of his heart’s inspiration : 

“* This to hoard unheard, 
Heard unheeded, leaves me a lonely being.” 


In this case, the modulation from “ hoard unheard ” to “‘ heard unheeded ” 
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effects a change in degree, since to hoard without heeding the word once 
it has been heard is clearly a stage worse than hoarding it without hearing it. 

Another kind of significant modulation occurs in the passage on the 
enveloping night, from Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves : 


. «+ quite 
Disremembering, dismembering all now.” 


Here, the casting away of a syllable from “ disremembering ” brings one 
stage nearer the disintegration (“‘ dismembering ”’) of day’s bright variety— 
the word itself is being dismembered. This whole poem is a study in the 
co-ordination of verbal and metaphysical] progression. Starting with the 
spacious and harmonious dignity of the “ earnest, earthless, equal, attune- 
able, vaulty, voluminous, . . . stupendous Evening,” the poem, like the 
night, refines itself to the bare rubbing monosyllables of “‘ black, white,” 
which at the very moment of statement become “ right, wrong,” the 
universal ultimates. 

In short, Hopkins’s technique is an integral part of what might be called 
his spiritual dialectic. It is this which, in the scope and passion of its 
reasoning, seems to partake of the seventeenth-century tradition. 

Once Hopkins has been ranked with the Metaphysicals, one might 
think of Crashaw, another convert to the Roman church, as his nearest 
relation. And, in fact, Mrs E. E. Duncan-Jones attempts at some length 
(The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1933) to demonstrate a likeness 
between the two. The attempt is hardly successful. It begins with the 
statement that the points at which Hopkins resembles Crashaw are apt to 
be his weakest, and ends with the judgement that Hopkins achieved the 
equilibrium—between intellect and sense—for which Crashaw strove in 
vain. Now of all the poets of that school, George Herbert is the model 
of personal equilibrium and it is with Herbert, I suggest, that Hopkins’s 
kinship is most closely marked—not only in his poetry but in his personality, 
and in both these men poetry, personality and experience are inseparable. 

In the first place, we know that Hopkins had a great admiration for 
Herbert. An Oxford friend said that Herbert was Hopkins’s strongest tie 
to the English Church and there are enough reminiscences in Hopkins’s 
poetry, particularly the early poetry, to make this credible. For instance, 
his poem The Half-Way House (‘‘ Love I was shown upon the mountain- 
side”) clearly recalls Herbert’s “Love bade me welcome . . .” and the latter 
poem also contains the invocation “ Ah, my dear,” which has given many 
critics a clue to the difficult sestet of Hopkins’s Windbover where the same 
phrase occurs. Herbert’s echo-poem Heaven may well have been the germ 
of The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo; moreover, the way in which its 
echoed homophones take on a new meaning (“ know-no,” “ wholly-holy ”’) 
is a tentative step in the direction of Hopkins’s sound-sense modulations. 

Both poets had a lively interest and some creative skill in music—and 
these attributes seem to have extended to their poetic techniques. Writing 
of Herbert’s alliterations and assonances, L. C. Knights (in his excellent 
essay on Herbert in Explorations, 1946) says that these are used “ not as a 
poetic or musical device, but as a means of controlling emphasis and 
movement so as to obtain the maximum immediacy.” (Notice the word 
“immediacy ” again.) A highly functional use of music is no less charac- 
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teristic of Hopkins, of course ; it is the difference between his technique 
and the experiments of much late nineteenth-century verse, which virtually 
made music the end of poetry (De /a musique avant toute chose). 

Both poets were fascinated by the intrinsic properties, the infinitely 
suggestive vibrations of words. Quite apart from his verse, and the complex 
of emotional effect which results from its sound mutations, Hopkins’s 
notebooks bear ample witness to what is almost an obsession with etymology 
—-particularly his wilder surmises about Homer or the Egyptian language. 
This feeling after verbal affinities is to be found, though more temperately, 
in Herbert too. An obvious example is his play of “‘ JESU—I ease you” 
or his rather ingenuous pleasure in identifying “sunne” and “ Sonne.” 
A more subtle instance occurs in this verse from The Pilgrimage. 


** That led me to the wilde of Passion, which 
Some call the wold. 
A wasted place, but sometimes rich. 
Here I was robb’d of all my gold, 
Save one good Angell, which a friend had ti’d 
Close to my side.” 


Here the subdued hints of “ willed” and “would” in “ wilde” and 
** wold ” lead on to the bolder ambiguity of “ Angell,” but the grave tone 
of allegory carries the effect far beyond that of mere punning. 

Again, Herbert’s well-known taste for homely diction and household 
imagery is shared by Hopkins, as in The Candle Indoors or in such phrases 
as ‘‘ Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours” or the laundry metaphor of 
the thrush’s song which “ does so rinse and wring the ear.”” From homely 
language to a conversational tone is a logical step, and Hutchinson’s words 
on this aspect of Herbert—‘‘ when his poems are read aloud, the emphasis 
falls easily on the natural order of the speaking idiom ”’—could apply 
equally to Hopkins (with a possible reservation about “ easily ”’). 

But granted these similarities (to which might be added a shared grace 
and sweetness of nature, as well as a certain facial resemblance !), they are 
hardly substantial enough in themselves to constitute any very significant 
relationship. But under the surface texture there is to be found a marked 
identity of poetic method and intention. It is not only that the poems of 
both are so frequently colloquies with God or Christ—or at any rate 
spiritual soliloquies in which God is addressed indirectly. They have 
also the common aim of analysing experience and thereby reducing its 
1aultiformity to a purposeful order. In other words, both poets are above 
all else bent on reconciling the contrarieties of existence and resolving its conflicts. 

Now conflict is the very stuff of poetry. One can hardly imagine a poem 
where there is no conflict. By the nineteenth century, poets were becoming 
hagridden with the sense of fundamental frictions—between God and 
Mammon, sense and soul, love and suffering, freedom and empire, science 
and religion, beauty and function, chivalry and commerce, factory and 
faerie. But at the same time these conflicts seemed to become less and less 
capable of any solution. One reason why Wordsworth’s Intimations Ode 
stands out amongst nineteenth-century poetry is precisely that it does effect 
a completely satisfying synthesis of its opposing elements. But from this 
point onwards the time’s discrepancies impose greater and greater strain. 
Keats’s Grecian Urn is synthesis of a kind—a negative and pessimistic kind ; 
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in the Nightingale ode he gives up the attempt completely. So does Matthew 
Arnold in The Scholar Gipsy, and Tennyson’s major effort at reconciliation, 
In Memoriam, arouses no single identifiable response at all. Indeed, towards 
the end of the century, poets were so far from making sense of human 
life that many of them turned their backs on it altogether. 

But not so Hopkins, and here he joins hands across the centuries with 
Herbert. For both poets are pre-eminent not only in posing squarely to 
themselves all the conflicts inherent in the central problem of man’s rela- 
tionship to God, but in many cases working them out in the very process 
of a poem (solvitur scribendo). In this sense the reader is offered an intellectual 
gratification over and above the purely dramatic or especially felicitous 
expression of some universal verity.1 

Set side by side, however, some poems do reveal a certain divergence. 
In Herbert the contradictions tend to be set out much more simply and 
straightforwardly. In Hopkins, often the nature of the conflict is obscured. 
In The Windhover, the conflict which critics have found between the brute, 
ecstatic beauty of the bird and the patient life of renunciation comes so 
late and abruptly that it seems almost to have been generated by the poem 
rather than vice-versa, and the conclusion is only reached with some strain. 
In other cases, it is the resolution of conflict which seems obscure. So, in 
Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves we are left with an apparently intolerable disharmony 
of right and wrong; but Hopkins’s meaning is that all experience is 
ultimately reduced to this crucial war—until the final arbitration, about 
which he himself has no doubts. 

It may still be objected that there is a generic difference between the 
warm-hearted and at times naive ruminations of Herbert and the often 
violently complex cerebrations of Hopkins. This is partly the view of 
Mrs Duncan-Jones in the book on Hopkins already mentioned. Herbert’s 
attitude to God is marked by a childlike confidence, she says—“‘ it is by 
the heart that he is held, Hopkins by reason and will.” There is some 
truth in this, but it should not be taken to mean that Herbert’s way was 
made any easier for him by his inclinations. The tranquillity of his last 
days at Bemerton was attained only after years of bitter inward struggle ; 
his last message to Nicholas Ferrar described his poems as “a picture of 
the many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt God and my soul, 
before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my master.” Indeed, 
Herbert’s pilgrimage was beset by secular and fleshly distractions which 
Hopkins seems to have been spared. There is no evidence that Hopkins 
ever had doubts about his vocation or that sensualist and ascetic were ever 
seriously embattled in him. The agony of the “ terrible sonnets ” derives 
from a well-attested phase of spiritual progress—accidie, the dark night of 
the soul, a temporary winter of germination. 

In this sense the issue is never really in doubt. We are reminded of 
Herbert’s lines : 


‘* My heart did heave, and there came forth ‘ O God |’ 
By that I knew that Thou wast in the grief 
To guide and govern it to my relief .. .” 


? From a score of examples of Herbert’s successful use of this dialectic method, some well- 
known poems are The Agonie, Vertue, Life (“ I made a Posie ”), The Crosse and Love bade me welcome. 


On Hopkins’s side might be instanced The Wreck of the Deutschland, That Nature is a Heraclitean 
Fire and The Caged Skylark. 
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Such a state (aggravated by failing health) was no less familiar to Herbert ; 
see The Flower, where the vicissitudes of the soul are worked out by an 
analogy of natural growth. The same analogy is used by Hopkins in that 
most moving poem which ends with the invocation: “ Mine, O thou 
lord of life, send my roots rain.” 

There is a difference in the impact of their poetry, and it can perhaps 
be explained in two ways. Firstly, Hopkins has gone much farther technic- 
ally in his attempts to identify idea and exposition ; but Herbert’s sounds 
and rhythms are no less consciously organic. Secondly, Herbert’s poetic 
experiences often employ the past tense ; they are the calm after the storm. 
But the storm did exist and some poems are supremely effective in recreating 
it. There is no better example of this than The Collar, where the experience 
is at once graphically contemporary and artistically complete. 

It is this simultaneous recreation and unifying of experience which 
commends Hopkins as it has commended Herbert to modern poets, even 
where the subject matter is less sympathetic. The ideal is likely to persist, 
though it is always rash to prophesy poetic trends. (Already the intellectual 
element of seventeenth-century poetry seems to be losing favour with the 
younger poets.) But, in an age more haunted with schism than ever before 
and almost bankrupt of creative vision, there may be a return to religious 
poetry—in which case the sensuous humanity of Herbert and Hopkins 
as well as their poetic ordering of conflict might serve as a model. 
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INQUEST ON SIGNIFICANCE 
B 
A. G. M. et EYKEN 


A PECULIAR feature of modern thought is the way in which a species 
of scientific sentimentality has invaded philosophy. We talk sadly of 
our vanished faith in the significance of man, or we dismiss it in grandilo- 
quent references to the vastness of stellar space, or we ascribe it to accident. 
The anthropocentric point of view is regarded as a mark of primitive 
mentality. 

C. K. Ogden, in his ABC of Psychology, writes : 


All over the world, in Australia, in Africa, in Melanesia, and in the Arctic 
Circle are to be found people for whom the dea of a mere accident in serious affairs 
even in the most obvious cases does not arise 


and for whom 


the only way of perceiving serious events is to regard them as caused by some 
intention. ... The primitive thinker, in fact, will only ask questions which begin 
with “ why.” Mere matters of “ how ” seem to him trivial. (Italics ours.) 


From such remarks it may be inferred that the modern thinker finds 
the conception of mere accident in serious affairs easy. Provided that he 
can see the mechanism of the misfortune he is content to dismiss the human 
significance of it as purely accidental. Having answered the question, 
“how,” he denies that there is any sense in the “‘ why and wherefore.” 
It is not merely that he rejects the savage theory of witchcraft and suchlike ; 
he rejects a// theorising as to why misfortunes occur, for he regards such a 
question as meaningless. Misfortune—and good fortune too—are for him 
just anthropocentric terms used in connection with certain events that 
happen to influence human well-being. He is not interested as to why a 
snake-bite should kill painfully, or why it should be Tom, and not Dick, 
who is singled out for this fate. He is content to see the phenomenon in 
terms of how the chemical composition of the poison is incompatible with 
Tom’s blood stream. 

He is thus puzzled by the savage’s persistent belief that every important 
event is directed by some intention, whether such intention be that of a 
medicine man or of a god. Yet he must be aware that there are many 
civilised men who, while knowing that, for example, the rain is due to 
specific meteorological causes, nevertheless find it possible to pray to God 
for rain in times of drought. Neither the primitive savage nor the modern 
Christian sees any incongruity between an orderly material universe and a 
God who will welcome prayers for his intervention. Neither the Christian 
nor the primitive is guilty of confusing “‘ how ” and “ why.” They appre- 
ciate both enquiries and are more interested in the second. But the eccentric 
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opponents of all things anthropocentric do confuse the two, and come to 
deny the distinctness and validity of the former. 

They forget, as Bergson points out, that what 
primitive man explains by a “ supernatural” cause (when a man is killed by a 
fragment of falling rock) is not the physical effect, it is its human significance, it 
is its importance to man, and more especially to a particular man, the one who was 
crushed by the stone. There is nothing illogical, consequently nothing “ pre- 
logical” or even anything which evinces an “ imperviousness to experience,” 
in the belief that a cause should be proportionate to its effect, that once having 
admitted the crack in the rock, the direction and force of the wind—purely 
physical things which take no account of humanity—there remains to be 
explained this fact, so momentous to us, the death of a man.1 
But many modern theorists make use of their knowledge of the purely 
material forces and aspects of the universe in more frankly sentimental 
arguments to depose man from his proud place at the centre. 

From time to time we read eloquent accounts of the vastness of space 
and multitudes of stars, amongst which our sun may be likened to a mote 
in a dusty sunbeam. We are then reminded that man in comparison is made 
of but an infinitely minute quantity of elements, precariously held together 
and clinging forlornly to a negligible globule, which moreover whirled 
for millions of years devoid of life, and will ultimately decline into an 
equally lifeless and frozen desert. Such talk may be very suitable for 
conveying a better idea of the magnificence of the material universe, but 
is highly irrelevant to arguments seeking to establish the insignificance of 
man. Before the days of modern telescopes or chemical analysis, it was 
already well known that man’s body was subject to death and decay. It 
was also well known, or at least believed, that God existed for all time, 
thus going one better than the recently discovered longevity of his universe, 
and anybody looking up into the sky might have surmised upon the depth 
of space beyond it, without knowing anything about light-years. 

We need no more despair over the revelations of the telescope than 
exult over the minute creatures seen under a microscope. If there be millions 
of universes, there are also millions of smaller universes in the molecules 
that form our bodies. We may marvel at the infinitely large or the infinitely 
small, and in comparison we may, according to whim, describe ourselves 
as infinitely small or infinitely large. But man still remains a little more than 
five feet and less than six. 

Since when has a man’s value been commensurate, with his size ? A 
genius is no less a genius even if he stands beside a giant, and man would 
be a man if he were only as big as a may-fly and lasted but a day. Man’s 
value lies in his abilities and in his spirit. He Avows the universe, and in 
a measure comprehends its stars and its atoms. This very knowledge is 
no warrant for belittling him. Nor do we need to take refuge in poetry. 


All we need to do is to add a little sense of proportion to our talk of 


proportions. If man’s earth is a grain of sand, then man does not perch 
precariously upon it, for he is small enough in proportion to be secure on 
it. In short he is back where he started, on his own familiar earth. 


A. G. M. van EYKEN 
1 Morality and Religion, p. 121. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 








I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F,. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


DEHUMANIZATION is undeniably a phenomenon characteristic of the twentieth 
century. José Ortega y Gasset, the leading Spanish philosopher, whose penetrating 
look and sparkling conversation will never be forgotten by anyone who has met 
him, has just published a most stimulating book, The Dehumanization of Art and 
Notes on the Novel (Princeton and Oxford University Press, 115. 6d.). In a brilliant 
and provocative essay, which was first published by his Revista de Occidente in 
1925, he analyses the new style into seven tendencies. The first of these is dehuman- 
ization, 7.e. the progressive elimination of the human, all too human elements 
predominant in romantic and naturalistic production. He believes that art is 
based on the “ will to style” and that style implies deformation of reality and 
dehumanization. Though using the term “‘ dehumanization ” in a merely descrip- 
tive sense, the startling fact is that already in 1925 he diagnosed a phenomenon in 
the artistic sphere which came to the fore as a disease of society during the next 
two decades. Nevertheless the thesis, in its double form, remains debatable. 
The artist certainly has the freedom to transcend specific shapes of nature and man. 
This transcending may be in a special case (but generally speaking is not) dehumani- 
zation. As to contemporary art, the artists themselves formulate the antithesis. 
“Our problem is that man wants to regain himself. The machine has robbed him 
of his soul, and now he wants it back. . . . Our whole age is becoming one cry of 
distress, and art is crying out too; it is crying out for the Spirit: this is just 
the meaning of Expressionism. The eye of the impressionist merely perceives, but 
does not respond ” (Hermann Bahr). Similarly Paul Klee gives a very different 
interpretation of “‘ deformation ”: ‘‘ The Impressionists had every right to dwell 
within the matted undergrowth of everyday vision. But our pounding heart 
drives us down, deep down to the source of all.” Ortega’s penetrating eye 
discovers a second characteristic of the new style, viz. play. To another great 
European mind, namely the late Dutch historian J. Huizinga, this play element 
appeared so important that he came to interpret civilisation as arising and unfolding 
in and asa play. Ina highly original book he coins the term Homo Ludens (A Study 
of the Play-Element in Culture, Routledge, 185.). He believes that the spirit of playful 
competition is, as a social impulse, older than culture itself and permeates all life 
(ritual, poetry, music, dancing, philosophy, rules of warfare, and conventions of 
noble living). He defines play as “‘a voluntary activity executed within certain 
fixed limits of time and place, according to rules freely accepted but absolutely 
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binding, having its aim in itself and accompanied by a feeling of tension, joy and 
the consciousness that it is different from ordinary life.” This is a most interesting 
perspective which, though based on old wisdom, opens new vistas for the historian 
of human civilisation. The author could have found further confirmation for his 
thesis in contemporary logic, mathematics, and science, in so far as they have 
reached their symbolic stage. The deep longing of contemporary man to transcend 
this stage of mere play finds its expression in a noteworthy German post-war 
novel, viz. in Hermann Hesse’s Das Glasperlenspiel. 

A number of important French books have reached us. The Vocabulaire Technique 
et Critique de la Philosophie, 5th ed. (Presses Universitaires de France, fr. 2,000) is 
the best available philosophical dictionary. As the result of a collective effort of 
the Société Frangaise de Philosophie, under the editorship of Professor A. Lalande, 
it represents a model of the way in which a dictionary should be compiled. It 
expounds the different meanings of the terms with clarity and adds critical remarks 
by many well-known authors. A similar philosophical dictionary in English 
would not only be extremely useful, but would also supply work to a whole 
generation of philosophers who believe that thought is identical with speech. 
—G. Grua’s Textes Inédits de Leibniz (Presses Universitaires, fr. 1,200; with full 
index) represents a new source-book of first importance. They show how Leibniz 
from his youth discussed those problems which found their definite expression in 
his Théodicée. The premiétre énigme of the Editor, /es rapports entre Leibniz et Toland 
dans le Paralléle, is, I believe, not so difficult to solve. Le Paralléle entre la Raison 
Originale ou La Loy de la Nature is a most interesting text which interprets Chris- 
tianity as the re-established law of nature. It isa paraphrase of Toland’s philosophy 
written in Leibniz’s handwriting probably for Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia, 
to whom Toland’s letters to Serena were dedicated. It is most interesting to see 
that at one time Leibniz was nearer to Toland than is generally assumed. He 
felt a certain sympathy with Toland’s leaning towards religious unification ; and 
he interpreted Toland’s standpoint as a specifically Christian attempt to regain the 
original teaching of Christ as an essentially moral doctrine by freeing it from later 
deformations (cf. The Philos. Rev., September, 1945, pp. 437ff).—Professor Ray- 
mond Ruyer’s Eléments de Psycho-Biologie (Presses Universitaires, fr. 320), written 
chiefly in Oflag X VIIA during the war on the basis of a comprehensive knowledge 
of biology and psychology, tries to overcome, in a remarkable manner, the 
Cartesian dualism of Mind and Body, of Soul and Organic Nature, of Psychology 
and Biology. He interprets biological and psychological phenomena on the 
assumption of an extra-spatio-temporal activity, which reveals itself in basic 
melodies, 7.e. structural elements of a dynamic nature, called potential, common to 
organic life and soul. A complete antithesis to Positivism, it reveals a return to 
Metaphysics in at least some quarters of French biopsychology. The Species is 
here no longer a word; more than a category, even more than a Divine idea, it 
is an autonomous distinct being, “ very intelligent, very artistic, sometimes lazy 
and cruel, sometimes noble, and sometimes monstrous (!),” in short, a sort of 
metaphysical Frenchman, surely a rather anthropomorphic, but provocative 
conception.—Another aspect of French contemporary thought, biomysticism, is 
represented by Roger du Teil’s Amour et Pureté (Press. Univ., fr. 150). In opposi- 
tion to a moralité de l’intention he formulates a morale de Ja. signification de Dien. 
Influenced by Plotinus and Berkeley he aims at establishing a hierarchy of human 
beings according to the degree in which they signify God. Since God is Love, 
virtue consists in Amour which is Eros as well as Agape. 

In a scholarly analysis J. E. Raven reconstructs the discussion between Pytha- 
goreans and Eleatics (Cambridge Univ. Press, 125. 6d.) on the hypothesis that 
Parmenides was a dissident Pythagorean. On the whole his attempt is most 
interesting, but remains conjectural and debatable in details. Parmenides becomes 
a critic of Pythagoreism, and his positive contribution, the discovery of the region 
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of the truths of reason and of Doxa (which later on became the region of truths of 
fact), is lost sight of. K. Reinhardt’s important book on Parmenides is not men- 
tioned.—In The Philosophy of Anaxagoras (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 16s.) F. M. 
Cleve tries to reconstruct his philosophy as a consistent system. J. F. Callahan’s 
Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 16s.) discusses 
Plato’s, Aristotle’s, Plotinus’ and St Augustine’s widely differing views of time in 
their dependence on their different methods and philosophies.—Charles King 
McKeon’s A Study of the Summa Philosophia of the Pseudo-Grosseteste (Cumberlege, 
185.) is a study in thirteenth-century Christian Platonism. It gives a detailed 
analysis of a Summa, once attributed to Grosseteste, representing it as consisting 
of a number of variations on Platonic themes. Thomas Gilby’s Barbara Celarent 
is A Description of Scholastic Dialectic for the general reader (Longmans, 185.).— 
We are glad to welcome the first volume of a new monumental edition of The 
Works of George Berkeley, edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Vol. I, 30s.). It contains the two treatises on Vision and the Common- 
place Book, renamed Philosophical Commentaries by Professor Luce ; the text of the 
latter is identical in essentials with the 1944 edition, but the notes of the Editor 
are pruned, and the most useful Index is omitted. We shall come back to this 
edition as it proceeds. Meanwhile we note that we received the companion volume, 
The Life of George Berkeley, by A. A. Luce (Nelson, 255.), a labour of love, with 
some interesting portraits and illustrations and an iconographical appendix.— 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Leibniz by the late H. W. B. Joseph are published by 
The Clarendon Press, 15s. It would be unfair, I feel, to criticise this document 
of a keen and penetrating mind on the basis of material published recently.— 
Jean Wahl’s Short History of Existentialism (Philosophical Library, $2.75) contains 
a sketchy lecture and a subsequent interesting discussion at a meeting of the 
Club Maintenant in Paris in which Berdyaev and Marcel took part——Simone de 
Bouvoir, hailed by Picture Post as “ No. 1 Existentialist Wife,” discusses, on the 
basis of Sartre’s existentialism, the problem how man, in face of the absurdity of 
his existence, can go on evolving moral values (The Ethics of Ambiguity, Philos. 
Libr., $3).—Paul Foulquié in his Existentialism (Dennis Dobson, 75. 64.) tries to 
make a distinction between Essentialist and Existentialist Philosophies, and to 
label Louis Lavelle as Essentialist Existentialist, a rather shaky construction. He 
completely disregards the origin of the German philosophy of existence in Jaspers ; 
he has the right feeling that there must be something in this movement but fails 
to bring it out. The account of Sartre may be useful as an introduction. 

The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, edited by E. Cassirer, P. O. Kristeller, J. H. 
Randall, Jr. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 275. 6d.) contains most welcome translations 
of Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi and Vives, with special introductions 
to the different chapters. One may regret the excessive space given to Petrarca’s 
thetoric, but one rejoices to find Pico’s Oration on the Dignity of Man.—The 
Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, edited by P. A. Schilpp (Library of Living Philosophers, 
$6) is an enormous volume of some 930 pp. It is excellent in its intention of 
erecting a monument to a man who was an ideal teacher of philosophy, gifted 
with an astonishing memory and with an unequalled breadth of knowledge, 
covering the whole range of sciences from mathematics to history. One is delighted 
to meet him once more and to be reminded of the gossip of the Marburg School. 
The twenty-three essays composing the book are of very unequal length and 
quality, and do not suffer from understatement. Some of them are “‘ commen- 
taries without texts,” e.g. on Cassirer’s unwritten Metaphysics and Ethics. The 
book, containing a full bibliography of Cassirer, will be indispensable to all future 
students of this philosopher.—Professor John Dewey, a leading representative 
of American thought, republishes his Reconstruction in Philosophy (Beacon Press, 
$ 275) with a new introduction, a remarkable feat for a man approaching his 
goth birthday. With freshness and vigour he attempts to introduce the methods 
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of physics (observation, hypothesis, and experimental test) into moral subjects, 
as a means for a reconstruction of human society and civilisation ; an attempt, 
interesting even for those who do not share his belief—Paul Roubiczek, The 
Misinterpretation of Man, A Study of Exropean Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(Kegan Paul, 125. 6d.), thinks on the contrary that blind belief in progress and a 
misinterpretation of man are the basis of the European malaise, which could in 
his view only be healed by a return to Christianity. On the other hand, Mrs A. B. 
White, Erhbics for Unbelievers (Kegan Paul, 125. 6d.), makes an attempt similar to 
Dewey’s, namely to base ethics on the science (or pseudo-science ?) of Freudian 
psychology. Her book may be recommended as a sober introduction to the 
Freudian analysis of morbid conscience, but not as an analysis of healthy conscience. 
Either conscience is a ‘‘ mechanism common to the species,” based on “ father- 
introjection,” or a moral factor; but Mrs White cannot have it both ways, as 
she tries. Mental hygiene may be excellent, but it is not ethics. 

The April issue of Mind opens with a paper of Paul Edwards, Rasse/l’s Doubis 
about Induction, chiefly based on his ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy ” (for a critique of 
Russell’s latest doubts cf. Professor Milne’s remarks in our April issue, pp. 297ff.). 
In the same number Stephen Toulmin tries to defend Synthetic Necessary Truth of 
propositions like “‘ The first two crews in the draw can’t both get into the final.” 
In Philosophy, April, 1949, Maurice Cranston distinguishes four different meanings 
of freedom, viz. simple, rational, compulsory rational and absolute freedom. 
Philosophy of History is the subject of a paper by William S. Haas in the March 
number of The Philosophical Review, in which he attempts to show that the “ concept 
of the unity and homogeneity of mankind has passed from unreserved assertion 
to indifference and negation.” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research publishes in 
its March issue the papers of the Second Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. 
This should be of great value to all those interested in the present state of Ibero- 
American and North American Philosophy. Among the papers covering the whole 
range of philosophical problems, Professor Blanshard’s critique of the Emotive 
Theory of Ethics may be of special interest to our readers.—Objectivity in Ethics is 
discussed by K. E. Baier in the December issue of the Aastralasian Journal of 
Philoosphy. 

Lord Russell’s Reith Lectures Authority and the Individual (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) 
reach us just before going to press. They are a model of what such popular lectures 
should be and will be welcomed by the thousands of listeners who like to recall 
the pleasure they felt in listening to this wise and sober discussion of one of the 
basic problems of our time. 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


IN a recent broadcast talk a comparison was drawn between the influence which 
Swedenborg exercised upon an earlier generation and the spell which Kierkegaard 
has cast upon our own. The talk in question was a review of Signe Toksvig’s 
Emanuel Swedenborg (Faber, 305.), an authoritative and attractively written presenta- 
tion of an enigmatic personality. As is natural, a great deal of space is devoted to 
the uncanny phenomena of clairvoyance, communication with spirits, etc., 
associated with him. One of the best-known of these instances of contact with 
the departed is used by Hornell Hart in his lecture on “ Psychical Research and the 
Life Beyond Death” in the volume Man’s Destiny in Eternity (Beacon Press, 
$2.75), to which scientists, theologians, and philosophers have contributed. 
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Professor Hart builds up a strong case for extra-sensory perception but, when he 
comes to apply his conclusions to the life after death, hardly deals effectively with 
the objection that so few “‘ messages ” have much to say that is worth hearing. 
Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 185.) by Reidar Thomte 
is an excellent guide to an important subject. The quotations are always apt and 
the writer keeps himself throughout in the background. But are we really justified 
in omitting any reference in such a study to Kierkegaard’s final phase, his attack 
on the Church ? Leslie Paul makes use of Kierkegaard in The Meaning of Human 
Existence (Faber, 16s.) which ranges over physics, biology, and psychology before 
arriving at philosophy, and ends up with theology. He shows how we are driven 
by the very study of science to a recognition of the person, and he appeals to 
Dilthey’s category of “‘ understanding ” and Buber’s emphasis on the “ I-Thou ” 
relation to clinch his argument. He sees that Kierkegaard has erred by extreme 
subjectivity, failing to do justice to nature, to the historical process, and to the 
communal setting of the individual personality. The Christian in Philosophy (Faber, 
185.) by J. V. Langmead Casserley has much to say that is of real moment. The 
author argues that in existentialism and the appreciation of history modern thought 
is moving towards a metaphysic which is in line with the Bible. Such a metaphysic 
will not be a demonstrative science but will be the interpretation of life from a 
standpoint. He is thus able to vindicate a place for the Christian philosopher. 

Among books on life and thought in England, Canon Vidler’s Theology of F. D. 
Maurice (S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.) must be given first place. It should lead to a revival 
of interest in a virile thinker who spoke to his own age and has not a little to offer 
to our own. We are shown how everything follows from Maurice’s fundamental 
conviction that Christ is “‘ the Head and King of our race.” One wonders what 
Reinhold Niebuhr would say to Maurice’s assertion that we must either throw the 
Bible into the fire or recognise that a nation is “a society of which we can predi- 
cate spiritual conditions and spiritual emotions, which can repent and be reformed 
as an individual can.” E. O. James writes A History of Christianity in England 
(Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) with an anthropologist’s bias. As also with a bias which 
makes him give several pages to the Vatican Council and not mention the Huguenot 
refugees who did so much for English life ! But it is a very readable short account. 
Archibald Robertson’s Church and People in Britain (Watts, 7s. 6d.) tells a very 
different story. He sees social progress as secured only in face of the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Church. William Dale Morris writes on The Christian Origins of Social 
Revolt (Allen and Unwin, 125. 6d.). He would recall the Labour movement to the 
spirit of John Ball and William Morris. Martin Davidson in The Church Looks at 
Herself (Watts, 75. 6d.) describes the efforts made by theologians to deal frankly 
with the issues raised by science and the historical study of the Bible. The story 
begins in 1860 with the publication of Essays and Reviews and ends with Bishop 
Barnes. Some readers may feel that the conclusion is not overcharged with 
optimism. “‘ It is highly possible that Modernism has no future—except Unitarian- 
ism or complete Agnosticism.” The Structure of Caroline Moral Theology (Longmans, 
125, 6d.) by H. R. McAdoo seeks to show how the Anglican via media runs across 
this particular territory. He defines it as “a carefully thought-out policy, the 
determining element in which was the recovery and preservation of Catholic 
truth by the avoidance of the extremes of authoritarianism and of doctrinal 
anarchy.” A. Tindal Hart makes seventeenth-century Anglicanism live again for 
us in his Life and Times of John Sharp Archbishop of York (S.P.C.K., 215.). Essays 
and Addresses by George Freeland Barbour (Oliver and Boyd, 85.-6d.) preserves the 
memory of an able thinker and a distinguished son of the Church of Scotland. 
A. F. Giles contributes a biographical introduction. Norman Goodall’s One Man’s 
Testimony (Independent Press, 6s.) contains much wise reflection as the deposit 
of a busy life with exceptional opportunities. 

A. R. Vine’s Approach to Christology (Independent Press, 215.) is a book which 
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presents a reviewer with a serious problem. While he cannot but admire—and 
envy—the erudition which handles an obscure Syriac text and the mysteries of 
present-day physics with equal ease, he must regret that all this learning is employed 
to reach a foregone conclusion. Dr Vine accepts the Nicene Creed as beyond 
dispute, echoes the condemnation of Nestorius, and sets to work to justify the 
traditional Christology. But alas! he has to invent a new language in which to do 
it, e.g. “‘ Such a spirit is ready to be freed from the designification which existence 
in a continuum involves and can be welcomed into the exocshema.” One shudders 
at the thought that others may imitate this | John Burnaby asks Is the Bible Inspired? 
(Duckworth, 65.) and gives a very helpful answer. But some readers will wonder 
why he has neglected entirely the discussion on the Word of God in continental 
theology. Canon A. M. Ramsey’s The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ 
(Longmans, 95. 6d.) shows that English scholarship can produce studies to equal 
those of Kittel’s Worterbuch. Its one defect is in the final chapter which deals with 
the meaning of the Transfiguration for to-day and fails to offer anything really 
distinctive. J. R. McCallum provides us with a useful summary of Abelard’s 
Christian Theology (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.). The author’s own comments are not 
always convincing, as when he suggests that Abelard was in touch with the 
Judaism of his day but gives no evidence of more than a knowledge of the Old 
Testament. He shows us Abelard as a Christian philosopher, eager to demonstrate 
that the truths of revelation are in accord with the wisdom of the ancient world. 
E. C. Blackman’s Marcion and His Influence (S.P.C.K., 125. 6d.) brings what we 
know to date of the great second century heretic within the reach of those who 
cannot read Harnack. His significance was in his reassertion of Paul, so that his 
teaching became thereafter central for the Church. But Mr Blackman thinks that 
Harnack has exaggerated Marcion’s influence on the formation of the canon. 
The Chicago edition of Hegel’s Early Theological Writings (C.U.P., 275. 6d.) trans- 
lated by T. M. Knox certainly meets a need, though probably not a “ felt ” one. 
The principal contents are “‘ The Positivity of the Christian Religion ” and “ The 
Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate.” Richard Kroner supplies an introduction. 
Professor Dorothy Tarrant’s Essex Hall lecture takes for its theme The Contribution 
of Plato to Free Religious Thought (Lindsey Press, 15.). It is a plea for the unity of 
** thought in its widest range and devotion in its deepest experience.” Towards a 
New Epoch (Geoffrey Bles, 6s.) will be read with interest for Berdyaev’s final 
pronouncement on Russia. He is willing to accept the Soviet political and 
economic system but is revolted by its totalitarianism in the cultural sphere. He 
would have us redeem Communism, not destroy it. 

An abundance of periodical literature is to hand. The Scottish Journal of Theology 
for March contains at least two articles of great value, a summary of Barth’s 
Dogmatik, Vol. Tl, Part 2, by W. A. Whitehouse and a judgement on it, perhaps 
more admiring than critical, from the pen of a Czech theologian. The Harvard 
Theological Review for October 1948 contains a paper by Canon W. L. Knox on 
“The ‘ Divine Hero’ Christology in the N.T.” which he read to the Society 
for New Testament Study a month earlier. In the March-April number of Theol- 
gische Zeitschrift Hermann Gauss criticises Barth’s Protestantische Theologie im 19. 
Jahrhundert from the point of view of a philosopher, a Platonist, and—strange as 
it may seem—an Anglican. Four issues of Junge Kirche are packed with information 
on the Evangelical Church of Germany and its first synod. Ernst Tillich calls on 
German Lutheranism to enter boldly into secular life and to appreciate its values. 
Christ called himself “ the Son of man,” not the Son of the Church. Irenikon 
Tome XXII gives a good deal of space to Amsterdam, and contains an article on 
it by G. Florovsky, who writes from the Orthodox point of view. The Spring 
number of Faith and Freedom is notable for an article (a lecture in the first instance) 
by Professor A. C. Hardy on “ The Faith of a Scientist.” He is opposed to the 
mechanistic views which commend themselves to some of his fellow-biologists. 
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Virginia Flemming writes on “ Life Without Revelation” in The Plain View for 
April. It is good to have so candid and restrained a statement of the spiritual 
zesources On which a person draws who does not believe in God. The Review of 
Religion for March contains several articles on psychotherapy. The outstanding 
one is by Paul Tillich. “ Healing or saving does not mean the removal of our 
finitude ; on the contrary, it means its acceptance. We are healed as finite beings, 

not from finitude. But we are healed by being reunited with the infinite.” In 
Laval Théologique et Philosophique, vol. iv, 1, R. Verneaux writes on existentialism 
asa Thomist. Professor Jeremias of Géttingen contributes an important study of 
“The Last Supper ” to The Journal of Theological Studies for January-April. “ The 
Creative Element in the Thought of Jesus” is a lecture by Professor Vincent 
Taylor reproduced in The London Quarterly and Holborn Review for April. It is richly 
suggestive on various points. 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly for May-July, 1948, contains two articles on 
Gandhi. A symposium under the title of Mahatma Gandbi (Odhams Press, 125. 6d.) 
is the work of three men who had special opportunities of knowing him, H. S. L. 
Polak, H. N. Brailsford, and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. A. C. Bouquet is up to date 
in his Hinduism (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) and considers in his last chapter the possible 
effects of India’s new freedom. One is reluctant to criticise so compact and 
scholarly a work as H. A. R. Gibb’s Mohammedanism (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 55.), 
but does it not assume more knowledge of the history of Islam than the ordinary 
reader will possess ? Edward Langton covers the Biblical material fully in his 
Essentials of Demonology (Epworth Press, 15s.). He discards all theories of accom- 
modation and grants that, for Jesus, demons and Satan were real. A Realistic 
Philosophy of Religion (Willett, Clark, and Co., $3.00) sets out well but halts some- 
times by the way in the course of the argument. The root of religion, it is argued, 
is in “ the disinterested will to good” which is part of our human nature. The 
Romance of N. T. Scholarship (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) by W. F. Howard, is a book 
which every minister and theological student should read: it will convince him 
that there is life in dead languages and romance in criticism. The Official Report 
of the Amsterdam Assembly (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.) arrived too late to be 
included in Dr Parkes’s review (HisBERT JouRNAL, April, 1949). It gives the 
reports of the various committees and some notes of the discussion on them. 
Reginald Reynolds has fifty-eight pages of citations and 110 of exposition in his 
The Wisdom of John Woolman (Allen and Unwin, 1os. 6d.). Three writers of the 
same surname, Pollard, in their Democracy and the Quaker Method (Bannisdale Press, 
8s. 6d.) bid us consider whether the Quaker way of conducting business is not 
applicable far beyond the Society of Friends. Paul Blanshard rings the alarm in 
American Freedom and Catholic Power (Beacon Press, $3.50) and wants to see a 
“resistance movement ” for freedom in which Catholics, too, will take part. 
Reprints include R. M. Maclver: The Elements of Social Science, ninth edition, 
tevised (Methuen, 95. 6d.), Dr A. Cohen’s Everyman’s Talmud (Dent, 12s. 6d.), and 
P. T. Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (Independent Press, 10s. 6d.) 
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The Crisis in the University. By Sir Walter Moberly. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1949. Pp. xi + 311. 155. 
Reviewed by Philip Leon (Univ. Coll., Leicester) 


Ir is a fascinating as well as a sobering theory that, not only whatever we do in the 
external world, but also whatever happens to us there, i.e. our “ fate,” is only a 
reflection of something already accomplished within us. One believing in such a 
theory would find in the explosion of the atom bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and the reverberations it has set up only a belated echo of the atomisation of the 
mind which has been going on for well over a century. It began, he might say, 
with the successful occupation of the fields of Chemistry and Physics by the Atomic 
Theory itself, which led to that same method of analysis spreading over, and 
indeed being identified with, the whole kingdom of knowledge, until any attempt 
at synthesis is regarded, in the seats of knowledge, as, if not criminal, at any rate 
gravely unprofessional. Without any synoptic view of life, without any belief in 
himself as a soul or principle of integration or in God as the source of all integra- 
tion, what, he will ask, can man do but disintegrate, or “ progress ” towards the 
nothingness out of which he was haled by his Creator, and do so, not only intel- 
lectually and spiritually, but externally also, #.e. by blowing himself up ? No more 
salutary piece of research could be set to all universities, this theorist would hold, 
than the examination of the present phase of our civilisation with a view to verifying 
this hypothesis. Meanwhile he would hail as more than a beginning of this 
verification this book by Sir Walter Moberly, who by his life-long service to the 
universities, as a teacher, Vice-Chancellor and finally chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, is as qualified to speak authoritatively about them as any one 
man can be. 

Though an individual work and nota collective production, the book, Sir Walter 
points out, is the result of conferences of university teachers held under the 
auspices of the Student Christian Movement and the Christian Frontier Council. 
While in proof, it was also discussed at the Swanwick conference of university 
teachers convoked by the S.C.M. last January. All this must add to the repre- 
sentative quality of its opinions. It is representative also of the very best that 
academic culture, in particular Oxford’s Humaner Letters, can give: its sobriety, 
wit and wisdom make even the study of impending ruin a fortifying meditation 
instead of the feverish urge it is, in so many current warnings and denunciations, 
to hurl ourselves over the edge of the abyss. A diagnosis of the crisis, not merely 
in the university, but in the whole of contemporary civilisation, it is itself an 
excellent example of that power of seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, the 
disappearance of which it rightly proclaims as the essence of the crisis. Its main 
theme I have already announced: the lack, in the universities, of all synthesis, 
and therefore also of the religious and Christian synthesis, and the consequent 
inability to communicate to students any direction and sense of value or even the 
idea of the objectivity of values, and that too at a time when such communication, 
some aid towards the acquisition of wisdom and the art of living, cannot be taken 
for granted as coming from elsewhere. One main reason for this situation, 
besides the “‘atomism” or fragmentation of studies, is academic “ neutrality,” 
which in effect is really no neutrality, for by not mentioning certain things (religion, 
God, Christianity, values) it conveys the impression that they are unmentionable, 
and it is tacitly always on the side of the status quo by not raising questions of 
valuation or criticising presuppositions and prejudices. The university in which 
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this state obtains is the chaotic university, brought about by the technological- 
democratic ideal undermining the liberal ideal (the advancement of pure know- 
ledge for the sake of knowledge) which succeeded the Classical-Christian ideal of 
the university. Both scientific humanism and a return to the two older ideals are 
spurious remedies. The heads of the positive policy recommended are: (1) 
removing all inhibition of discussion of the burning questions of the day; (2) 
restoring communications between the isolated mental worlds which different 
groups have come to inhabit; (3) relinquishing, by the university as a whole, 
of unlimited neutrality and taking a stand for certain basic values, partly academic 
(e.g. passion for truth), partly common to the whole community (¢.g. the recognition 
of some absolute moral obligation and the conviction that “ people matter ”’) ; 
(4) seeking some common philosophy or faith which will allow for the objectivity 
of these or any other values ; (5) the attempt by professed Christians to awaken 
their non-Christian colleagues to the deeper implications and underlying 
philosophy of the Christians values accepted by these colleagues, and, of course, 
to deepen their own Christianity and to collaborate as a “creative” or inspiring 
minority without, however, assuming that the university as a whole is, or at 
present can be, Christian, or that any test of orthodoxy is ever to be dreamed 
of again. More detailed suggestions follow: for breaking down the present 
isolation of subjects and departments, for modifying curricula, the relation 
between teaching and research and customary methods of teaching and testing, 
and for the ordering of corporate life. It is significant that Sir Walter, being 
a philosopher himself, does not, like some non-philosophers, rely on philo- 
sophy to provide the needed synoptic view. (Though he does not mention it, 
he is perhaps saddened by the thought that academic philosophy has contributed 
to the general intellectual disintegration as much as any other subject.) On the 
other hand, he pleads convincingly for giving Theology a wider scope. 

It is worth adding two points with which, I am sure, Sir Walter will agree, 
though he does not make them explicitly. The first is that the reform of the 
university cannot be effected from within only, but depends on the spiritual and 
moral reformation of the community as a whole, to which the academic teacher 
must contribute, acting both within and outside the university as a man and citizen 
rather than as an academic. The second is that one of the foremost duties of the 
university teacher is to fight against the bubris of academic “ knowledge.” He 
must constantly teach his pupil that what the university can give him as a teaching 
institution is not everything but, on the contrary, very little. It cannot give him 
the main thing, wisdom. No doubt philosophy was meant to do so originally, 
but it is becoming more and more the discussion of the meaninglessness of meaning. 
The beginning of the European university may have been the promise of the 
Greek Sophists to make men wise. Its coming of age must consist in the Socratic 
realisation that with God alone is true wisdom, and that the only wisdom it itself 
can give to anyone is the knowledge that he does not know. 


The Life of Reason. By W.G.de Burgh. London: Macdonald and Evans. 
Pp. xxiii + 219. 155. 


Reviewed by G. H. Langley (Merstham, Surrey) 


Mrs. DE BuRGH writes in her prefatory note: “ After the publication of his 
Gifford lectures my husband’s mind turned to the project he had long considered, 
the construction of an argument which should show that the life of reason is 
integral with the truth of the Christian revelation. His conception was a massive 
one and his approach was gradual.” He did not begin the work till 1942 and died 
in 1943. Shortly before he said it would take another two years to finish. 
Professor de Burgh’s argument is founded on the “ enlarged ” conception of 
teason he had so persistently advocated. As against some dominant tendencies 
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in contemporary speculative thinking he insists that the primary and essential 
function of reason is synthesis. Analysis and inference are of the greatest import- 
ance, but their place is secondary. The conception necessitates criteria of truth 
and value other than those accepted for analytic rational procedure. In addition 
to the determination of measurable and formal structure of given material, the 
enquirer must seek to make clear the significance and value of the individual and 
particular existences in which these inhere and find unique yet meaningful 
expression. 

It is only possible to refer to the accounts of the diverse forms of speculative 
and practical rational activity by which the argument is supported. Among 
speculative forms science, history, art, philosophy, and religion are considered ; 
and among practical, law, economic and moral activity, and religion. These 
unfold both the peculiar value and the inherent limitations of the relatively 
autonomous forms described, as well as the manner in which the different modes 
of reasoning supplement each other in the quest for truth. The scientist seeks to 
determine the universal but fails to reveal significance in the individual, the 
historian to display the unique yet significant patterns immanent in events because 
of the interplay of personal characters and relations, the artist to reveal truth 
through representation of the individual, and the philosopher to disclose unifying 
principles in all these rational activities and to examine and criticise the assumptions 
they imply. The forms of practical reason are also expressions of the quest for 
truth, but truth as regulative of action. The various leveis are differentiated by the 
nature of the motive that controls and inspires action. In ascending order such 
motives may be: self-interest, efficiency, authority of state, duty or good, love. 
Advance is from determination from without to self-determination from within, 
and the aim the achieving of a synthesis of universality and individuality in the 
sphere of the will, and, in the case of religious experience, in the feelings also. 

Religion, as the culmination both of theory and of practice, claims alone among 
the forms of rational experience, to achieve a synthesis of speculative and practicai 
reason. The defence of the truth of Christianity was for de Burgh a matter of first 
importance. He felt the urgency of the need for answering the speculative diffi- 
culties which hinder so many from yielding to it their assent, for he was convinced 
no satisfaction can be found in a religion that is not reasonable. 

He held that the limitations inherent in secular modes of rational activity point 
to a transcendent reality between which and man there is an impassable gulf, and 
that the bridging of this gulf is only possible by an act of God. Thus God’s 
revelation of Himself in a uniquely divine person is reasonable. His conception 
of this act is important. God is immanent in Christ in a fulness which is unique, 
but the incarnation cannot be restricted to His historic appearance. The Son is 
eternal, the Spirit continues to reveal His significance in a changing world, and 
love inspired in man by communion with God is one in essence with God’s love 
of man. Further, such revealed knowledge cannot be either proved or disproved 
by knowledge confined to spatio-temporal events. Hence it is more important 
that religion should be self-consistent and should bring significance and fulfilment 
to personal life, than that it should be consistent with secular knowledge. Yet 
there can be only one truth. Religion cannot remain indifferent to the claims of 
secular knowledge. Theology should justify the relative autonomy of humanistic 
studies, and their inclusion in a theocentric synthesis. The examination of secular 
rational activity points to this view. It shows that faith, often assumed to be 
peculiar to religious apprehension, is present in logical inference. Intuition is the 
beginning and the end of rational inference as faith is the beginning and the con- 
——— of religious apprehension, and what is given in intuition is accepted 

y faith. 

Religion reveals knowledge, but such knowledge is experiential. It implies an 

I-Thou relationship of direct communion. The intellect has its legitimate function, 
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but it is the secondary function of clarifying this primary experience, and, in 
theology, of formulating conceptually its content. It seems to me to follow, 
although de Burgh may not have agreed, that religious apprehension as the con- 
summation of a hierarchy of modes of knowing, can be regarded as appropriating 
and transforming the lower modes only as the primary I-Thou spiritual experience 
is discriminated from any theological interpretation, for this is essentially an 
ancillary product of the human mind, and as such must be submitted to criticism 
at the bar of reason together with the products of the other modes of rational 
activity. 

“‘ Wherever there is conscious unification of diverse elements ” there reason 
is at work, Professor de Burgh has sought to show how such primary rational 
functioning is present in the various spheres of man’s experience: in his intel- 
lectual inquiries and representations the results of which carry conviction by the 
comprehensiveness of their appeal, in his achievement of guidance by truth in 
personal life and human relations, and in his raising of these relations to the 
higher plane in which they spring from love of God inspiring vision and union 
because including love of man. By his powerful presentation of this view of 
reason, he has made his last and most important contribution towards under- 
standing the problems of our time. 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. Edited by Harold R. Willoughby. 
University of Chicago and Cambridge University Press. Pp. xviii + 436. 


335. 


Reviewed by Matthew Black (Leeds Univ.) 


A post-war stocktaking of Biblical studies, past and present, but with an eye to 
the future (in this Atomic Age), is the purpose of this ambitious symposium from 
the Chicago Society for Biblical Research. 

The work is intended for the serious student, and leaves no major field of 
Biblical scholarship untouched. The balance is carefully held between the Testa- 
ments, with equal consideration for “inter-testamental” studies a distinctive 
feature. Part I consists of twelve articles on “‘ General Surveys of the Main Areas ”: 
the world-war periods are passed under review by Raymond A. Bowman and 
M. M. Parvis, both providing a balanced estimate of trends and a useful biblio- 
graphy ; the more difficult task of marking frontiers and blazing a trail ahead is 
entrusted to F. C. Prussner (“ Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research ”) 
and P. Schubert (“‘ Urgent Tasks for New Testament Research ’’). Part II contains 
an equal number of “‘ Special Studies of Salient Problems” of wide-ranging 
interest, including “‘ The Teachings of Jesus and First-Century Jewish Ethics ” 
(Fred. C. Grant), “‘ Reassessing the Religious Importance of Paul” (Donald W. 
Riddle), “‘ The Emergence of the Christian Church in the Pre-Catholic Period ” 
(Sherman E. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass.), and “‘ The Role of the Bible in the 
Reformation ” (A. A. Hays). 

One curious aim of the Society is an attempt to estimate the contribution of 
two religious groups to Biblical studies, in “Contemporary Trends in Jewish 
Biblical Study ~ (F. H. Levy) and “‘ Current Trends in Catholic Biblical Research ” 
by J. H. Cobb, Kansas Wesleyan University. The latter does not mention the new 
critical edition of the Vulgate which Dom H. Quentin is editing, a singular over- 
sight. W. F. Albright, who lays aside the spade to don the prophet’s mantle in an 
article on “‘ The War in Europe and the Future of Biblical Studies ” does not 
speak for any group, but might well do so in his expectation “that Catholic 
biblical scholarship will soon take the lead in such fields as biblical languages, 
textual criticism, historical background, etc.” (p. 168). Perhaps Dr Albright ex- 
aggerates “‘ the Protestant chaos ” on this side of the Atlantic. 
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The exploration of the Biblical Umwelt and its relevance for the study of the Bible 
occupies the attention of a number of contributors, and is the subject of a special 
atticle by G. E. Wright on “‘ The Present State of Biblical Archeology.” It is 
natural, but a no less significant shift in emphasis, that interest should focus on the 
Ugaritic field, while Sumerian, Babylonian and Egyptian studies are strictly 
penumbral (the latter, in fact, suffer an almost total blackout). The value of 
Ugaritic studies is again emphasised in an article on “‘ The Status and Prospects of 
Research concerning the Psalms,” by O. R. Sellers; we may expect new and 
interesting results here, once the commentators take over, both in the history of 
the Psalter (“‘ not merely the hymnbook of the second temple ”’), the study of its 
religion, and in the corresponding lexicography. (It is left to an Old Testament 
scholar, H. Orlinsky of New York, to underline the importance for the 
lexicography of the New Testament of the LXX, as containing a language in its 
own right [p. 160].) 

All this makes research in the Old Testament field a much more living thing 
than New Testament research, which suffers in Chicago no less than elsewhere 
from a soil-erosion problem, or an inability to see the complex but important 
scientific problems still unsolved. Thus the study of the major Biblical question 
of the New Testament Text leaves much to be desired: Schubert, in his “ Urgent 
Tasks ” devotes a paragraph to it, without mentioning the Chester Beatty Papyri 
or defining the real issue (the same applies to the remarks of the otherwise valuable 
article by Orlinsky, “Current Trends and Problems in Septuagint Research,” on 
the recovery of the “original text” of the LXX; detailed bibliographical 
notes contain some eloquent omissions, made good, however, by F. C. Prussner 
on p. 6). A modest but valuable “Critique of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament ” by A. P. Wykgren, contains, among other things, the 
interesting observation (based on an acute analysis) that the “ eclectic text ” of 
the new translation represents “‘a cautious advance in the direction of the 
Hort text ” (p. 387). 

One important issue both for the Old and New Testament scholar is ably 
handled. The need for a new critical edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
is more than once stressed by J. C. Rylaarsdam in “‘ Intertestamental Studies since 
Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” and by Ralph Marcus in “‘ The Future 
of Intertestamental Studies.” The former points out (p. 35) that this task was 
declared urgent as long ago as 1924 by Hugo Gressmann when he succeeded 
Karl Marti as editor of the Zeitschrift der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. But nothing 
has been done since ; we have had new studies of a general type, but no new 
editions or commentaries. We are, in fact, for many important works, such as 
I Enoch or the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, entirely dependent on the labours 
of one or two scholars, which were indeed “‘ monumental,” but whose editions 
can scarcely be declared definitive. 

The most remarkable feature of specialised studies (and in some respects of the 
book as a whole) is the prominence given to Biblical Theology. The editor draws 
attention to this theological revival in his introduction, and recalls earlier that in 
1892 the Society abandoned “ theology ” and defined its proper sphere as Biblical 
** science.” There is certainly abundant evidence on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the Queen of the Sciences is no longer the beggar maid of a generation ago, 
and W. F. Albright, in a second prophecy, predicts “‘that the current trend away 
from evolutionary historicism. . . towards increased attention to biblical theology 
will become accelerated for some time to come” (p. 172). There is, in fact, a 
marked quickening of the pace in the present volume. F. C. Prussner makes the 
same prophecy (p. 186): the most promising contemporary approach in the New 
Testament is found by Amos N. Wilder to lie along the lines denoted by Hei/s- 
geschichte or Geschichtstheologie (p. 345); Schubert gives priority to Theology 
among the most urgent tasks for New Testament research, insisting that it must 
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penetrate (in a phrase of C. H. Dodd) to the truth “ which lies beyond the flux of 
time ” (p. 211). Perhaps the most unrepentant theological judgement of all occurs 
in F. V. Filson’s specialised study of “‘ The Central Problem concerning Christian 
Beginnings,” which is solved in terms of “ God’s purposeful working through 
Jesus Christ for the salvation of men ” (p. 343). 

All this is not unconnected, as the editor points out, with certain recent “ terri- 
fically stressful experiences,” and a reaction to the domination of a pure, and too 
often barren, biblische Wissenschaft. But it is not without its dangers, as W. A. 
Irwin warns in “ Revelation in the Old Testament ” (p. 247), and at least one voice 
is raised in protest that “‘ the theological pendulum has recently swung too far 
away from the scientific attitude ” (p. 234); C. C. McCown’s study of environ- 
mental influences in Palestine shows that the scientific study of the Bible has also 
moved forward in the past half-century. Amid the baffling complexities of Biblical 
problems, it remains more than ever problematic that they will yield to any 
theological skeleton key. 

But it would be a mistake to think that Harnack’s famous dictum about theolo- 
gians “‘ who soar away into sublime discussions ” and pass by the real problems 
“ whose treatment involves real scavenger’s labour in which one is almost choked 
with dust,” could be applied to the redeployment of Biblical scholars along all the 
soundings of knowledge in this comprehensive and balanced volume, which carries 
forward the best traditions of America’s Schools of Research. 

It is a great pity that a volume of such substantial proportions and learning 
should lack an index of any kind ; and at least one slip might in this way have 
been avoided (p. 133 n., 2 Kings for 2 Samuel). 


The Old Catholic Movement : its origins and history. By C. B. Moss. London. 
S.P.C.K. Pp. viii + 360. 1948. 155. 


Reviewed by A. R. Vidler (S¢ George’s, Windsor) 


IN spite of the fact that the Old Catholic Churches are now in communion with the 
Church of England, and cordial relations are supposed to exist between them, few 
people in England know much about the origins and history of the Old Catholic 
movement. No comprehensive book on the subject has hitherto been available in 
English. Dr Moss’s intention to provide one was well conceived. 

He begins with a brief account of the early development of the papal claims 
and of the conciliar movement in the middle ages. He then deals more fully with 
Gallicanism, Jansenism and the activities of the Jesuits. This leads to a survey of 
the controversy between the Church of Utrecht and the papacy, and of the stages 
by which it was gradually moved to assert its complete independence of Rome. 
There follow chapters on “‘ The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception,” “ ‘The 
Syllabus of Errors,” and “‘ The Vatican Council.” Well over half the book is 
occupied with these prolegomena to the emergence of the Old Catholic Churches, 
properly so-called. The course of the revolt against Vaticanism in Germany and 
Switzerland is traced in considerable detail, and also the way in which the Church 
of Utrecht was eventually drawn to associate itself fully with the newly organised 
churches and to adopt a common platform with them by abandoning its acceptance 
of the Council of Trent. 

The meagre success of this attempt to establish on the continent a non-papal 
catholicism cannot be concealed. Extravagant hopes concerning the movement 
were at first entertained, not least by a number of highly placed Anglican eccle- 
siastics, and the possibility of union between the Old Catholics, the Eastern 
Orthodox and the Anglicans was eagerly canvassed. When the initial effervescence 
had subsided, the Old Catholic Churches did not appear to amount to much, and 
interest in them waned. 

Nevertheless, they have at least a negative interest. They raise in concrete 
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form the question why all the attempts to deliver continental catholicism from 
ultramontanism have had such insubstantial results and why the papacy has been 
able to reduce opposition that has apparently been well grounded and full of 
promise. Dr Moss’s book contains melancholy records of noble men who were, 
after varying degrees of resistance, impelled to sacrifice their intellectual integrity 
on the altar of the papal claims. The continental Roman Catholic who cannot 
conscientiously become a Protestant, but who finds himself convinced that ultra- 
montanism and all that it implies is an intolerable heresy, is in a grave predicament. 
He has to choose between the evils of (1) being excommunicated and unchurched, 
(2) of joining or forming a tiny and ineffective sect, and (3) submitting and sup- 
pressing the public expression of his convictions in the hope that the reform of 
the Roman Church from within will later on prove possible. When driven into 
a corner, many able and devout men have had to follow one or other of these 
courses. Until the cause of free catholicism produces a leader or leaders of the 
calibre of Luther and Calvin, it will remain doubtful whether a great church, 
catholic but not papal in tradition and ethos, is an historic possibility on the 
continent of Europe. The Old Catholics were without leaders of that calibre, and 
therefore it may be held that their experience has not disproved this possibility. 
Dr Moss considers that Old Catholicism is for Latin Christians the only alternative 
to Ultramontanism. 

His book covers a wide range of subject matter. He provides no bibliography, 
and the sources on which he has depended have to be inferred from his references. 
For the most part, he appears in each section to have utilised such authoritative 
works as he was able to procure, but not necessarily the best or the most up-to- 
date. For instance, with regard to the Church of Utrecht he does not seem to 
have used Geschiedenis van de Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland, which was published 
in 1937, and his dating of the occupancy of their sees by the Archbishops of 
Utrecht and by the Bishops of Haarlem and Deventer differs in several respects 
from the list provided there. Again, he several times alludes to the career of 
Hyacinthe Loyson, and makes some rather confusing statements about him. 
Loyson certainly deserved a place in this story, but there is no evidence that 
Dr Moss has read Houtin’s three volumes on Le Pére Hyacinthe (1920-24). 

Dr Moss is an industrious chronicler but a sense of proportion is not the most 
conspicuous of his gifts. He retails a good deal of tedious and insignificant 
information, such as the fact that the Bishop in Egypt was not present at the second 
meeting of a committee of the 1930 Lambeth Conference with the Old Catholic 
Bishops. There are more important matters about which information would have 
been welcome. Thus we are told very little about the Old Catholic seminaries and 
their methods of training clergy. It is hardly possible from Dr Moss’s pages to 
get a living impression of the forms of piety and the mores that have become 
characteristic of these little churches. At the end there is an epilogue of a page 
and a half on “ The Old Catholic Churches under Hitler,” but nothing is said 
about the attitude of Old Catholics to Nazism between 1933 and 1939. Is it to be 
inferred that their spokesmen had nothing to say at the time of, and. were quite 
unaffected by, the confessional struggle in Germany ? 

It is also to be regretted that Dr Moss did not supply a fuller account 
of Déllinger’s relation to the Old Catholic movement. Withdrawing a statement 
he had previously published, he boldly asserts here that Déllinger lived and died 
in the Old Catholic Church. But the assertion calls for much more explanation 
and documentation than are provided. On the other hand, Dr Moss gives a long 
account of the career of the eccentric Archbishop Mathew, who is a far less 
significant figure. 

The Old Catholic movement is not likely to find a more sympathetic historian 
in England than Dr Moss, but it may yet find one who is at once more concise 
and even more fully informed. 
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DENKER UND DICHTER 4II 


Denker und Dichter. By Robert Saitshick. Rascher Verlag. : Zurich. Pp. 342. 
Illus. 16fr. 


Reviewed by Harold Knight (Canterbury) 


Denker und Dichter is a deeply interesting collection of essays devoted to the study 
of ten outstanding original personalities in the world of creative thought and 
literature: they are the following thinkers and poets—Erasmus, Montaigne, 
Pascal, Vauvenargues, Swift, Leopardi, Ruskin, Pushkin, Dostoievski, and Tolstoy. 
The author’s guiding purpose is not primarily that of straight academic literary 
criticism (though he excels in this too) but rather that of illuminating the character, 
the soul, and the world-outlook of the various writers whom he studies. His 
conviction is that such a penetration into the depths of creative souls in action will 
lead us by the shortest route to self-knowledge and the solution of the problem 
of existence. He brings to the accomplishment of his task a profound and searching 
erudition, a gift of psychological and philosophical understanding, a fine sensitivity 
to the lights and shades, the mysterious force of genius, and above all the critic’s 
power of discriminating with absolute sureness of touch the essential features 
which constitute the characteristic physiognomy and imagination of a writer. Of 
great value also is the point of view from which his work is orientated and his 
selection of personalities determined. The mode of thought of these writers has 
nothing in common with the bloodless abstractions of school-philosophy : it is 
something which has its roots deep in the actualities of living, something which 
has been achieved by arduous self-conquest and struggle in the face of life’s 
demands. Thus we are here in the presence of a philosophy which is eminently 
fruitful for living and which has a direct bearing upon the tragic tensions of our 
own life. In this brief notice we can do no more than select one or two examples 
which have impressed us most as illustrating the general point of view. 

Especially attractive is his study of the little-known French thinker 
Vauvenargues whose disenchanted realism and clear-eyed pessimism did not 
prevent him from attaining a singular sweetness of disposition, an enthusiastic 
love of “ la vertu ” in a world where all else failed him, and a personal, deeply felt, 
acceptance of the eternal Christian verities despite the crushing experience which 
seemed to belie them. Also noteworthy is his very full and wide-ranging discussion 
of Leopardi’s philosophic pessimism, his illumination of its sources in the poet’s 
genius and his critique of its inadequacy. With powerful poetic sensitiveness 
Leopardi’s gaze is directed relentlessly towards the “ nullita delle cose,” the 
haunting pain and unsatisfying incompleteness of human existence, which becomes 
absolutely intolerable unless the eagle-like intellect and vibrant sensibilities of the 
poet are drugged by self-deception. In contrast to the complacent juggling with 
concepts of the scholastic thinker, the piercing clarity of the poet’s vision discloses 
with poignant realisation the utter void of life and in this painful dilemma 
Leopardi’s only resource is that of tender compassion. But such an attitude of 
negative quietism is insufficient since it remains on the plane of those realities 
before which it shudders : only a victorious entrance into the transcendent world 
of spirit can dissolve this sorrow. The definition of Leopardi’s poetic gift lies in 
the wonderful artistic restraint, the fine feeling for style, the perfection of objective 
and plastic form with which he expresses his despair and disillusionment. Pushkin, 
however, is the poet par excellence—the embodiment of poetry, our author calls 
him. A pellucid simplicity and flexibility, a magical ease and inevitability, a 
Mozartian poise and brightness, and yet withal an earthy realism and depth are the 
marks of his sovereignly poetical style. Whatever moves him, is transformed at 
Once into an enchanting harmony, like that of the spheres. 

Most powerful, again, is the exposition of Dostoievski’s world-shaking outlook, 
the central point of which seems to be the wickedness of knowledge divorced 
from spirituality, the destructive power of demonic logic which arrogantly 
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substitutes itself for life in its fullness and depth. With prophetic penetration and 
vision Dostoievski lays his finger upon the roots of the disease which afflicts 
Western European man and the apocalyptic events of our time have confirmed his 
diagnosis with a terrible confirmation. The course of humanistic rationalism and 
scientific progress has meant a belittling of man and a denial of God, for the 
recognition of God is the breaking down of human shortsightedness, is the 
experience of the unfathomable. Christ and the spiritual world of love and freedom 
alone can reveal the true dimensions of life and overcome its perversions by man- 
centred knowledge. The whole structure of Western European civilisation is 
vitiated by the fact that it rests upon the foundation of an unspiritual, falsely 
directed knowledge which leaves out of account the heights and depths of life. 

With great penetration our author characterises the higher naturalism of 
Tolstoy who not only presents us with a convincingly real picture of humanity 
in its manifold variety and richness, but also raises himself to a transcendental 
standpoint from which we catch glimpses of that inner world of the spirit where 
human nature has its roots and finds its ultimate explanation. While depicting 
with close fidelity all the external details of man and nature he shows how these 
reflect or distort those fundamental spiritual realities which confer upon life its 
truth and alone can bring lasting rest and freedom. With a Pascalian depth and 
high seriousness, all the tormenting passions and preoccupations of humanity are 
seen against the background of the infinite abyss by which earthly life is surrounded, 
and the astonishing art of the epic novelist is shot through with the sad serenity of 
the sage. 

Equally satisfying are the author’s studies of figures from the Renaissance and 
classical periods and of the prophetic mission and religious insights of Ruskin, 
for this is a work which unfailingly combines patient and imaginative research with 
tenderness, wisdom and the mystical understanding of life. 


Certainty, Philosophical and Theological. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan, Monk of 
Downside Abbey. The Dacre Press, Westminster, 1948. Pp. 170. 15s. 


Reviewed by Leslie J. Walker, S.J. (Oxford) 


SELDOM does an author with a problem to solve pursue it so persistently, so 
relentlessly, and at times so ruthlessly, in chapter after chapter as does Dom Illtyd 
in his search for the ground of that certainty which pertains to an act of faith in 
divine revelation. The index scarce covers the front and back of a single page, 
but, if one reads through the names and looks up the references, one is astounded 
at the amount of reading which has been done preparatory to the compiling of this 
short volume. In it we find mention of all the great philosophers from Plato to 
Locke, of all the more distinguished commentators on, and interpreters of, the 
doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas ; and of all the great mystics. The author has also 
made a careful study of recent works by Dominicans, Jesuits, Carmelites, Bene- 
dictines, and Seculars, most of them Thomists, but some strongly influenced by 
Blondel and Rousselot ; of de Lubac, the outstanding figure in the Jesuit school 
of Fourviéres, whose new apologetic rests mainly on the Fathers and in particular 
on St Augustine ; of the distinguished Anglicans, A. M. Farrer and E. L. Mascall ; 
and yet again of the latest articles and discussions to be found in the pages of Mind. 

All this vast erudition is directed to one end. Dom IIltyd is convinced that 
“faith implies in its pure form not only a supernatural knowledge of God but a 
supernatural knowledge of him as declaring to us that he has so revealed himself” 
(p. 62). This knowledge, Dom IIltyd claims, is immediate, and the ground of its 
certainty, though now raised to the supernatural order, is, as in all other cases, the 
object of which we have awareness, in this case through the act of faith. 

Dom Illtyd’s case stands or falls with Intuitionism. Not with the “ Fallibillist 
Intuitionism ” advocated by Dr Ewing, though this would accord better with the 
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doctrine of St Thomas who, with Aristotle, maintains that knowledge proper is 
of universals. But Professor Aaron has shown that there are cases in which we 
can be absolutely certain of our intuitions even in the realm of experience, and 
Dr Ewing is not prepared to deny this. Dom Illtyd goes yet further. “I have 
experiences, mental as well as sensible, and in so far as I assert them, I am infallible. 
It is only when I go beyond the evidence that I may be mistaken and my certainty 
becomes merely pragmatic.” But this is not knowledge. Knowledge consists in 
seeing the evidence, which may be either clear or obscure ; but, in so far as we see, 
“intellect, whatever its objects may turn out to be, is (as such) infallible.” This 
principle is “ the purest ‘Thomism ” (p. 23). 

Intuitionism entails a rejection of the Correspondence Theory of Knowledge, 
now “universally repudiated, and with good reason,” says Dom Illtyd. Yet in 
Thomist theory knowledge is mediated by “ similitudes,” called species sensibiles et 
intelligibiles, both of them “‘ impressed ” on the mind by objects, and both of them 
“ expressing,” each in its own way, the object whence the impressions are derived. 
Dom Illtyd denies that these “ similitudes ” are copies on the ground that in 
knowledge there is “‘an identity between subject and object,” and that this, as 
Maritain has shown, is “‘ the sheet-anchor of the whole argument.” It none the 
less, as interpreted by Dom Illtyd, has curious consequences. It constrains us, for 
instance, to say that the “ greenness ” which we ascribe to grass in reality “ refers 
to something which happens in the sense-organ of sight ” ; and allows us to say 
“that our thought 7s hot when it arises in the activity of being hot ” (pp. 34-35). 
About this I am uneasy, and am reminded of Professor Broad’s remark about the 
absurdity of supposing that, when I look at a penny, its roundness is in the penny 
but its brownness in my eye. Moreover, reality in this view is reduced to “a dark 
background ” and of it we have no intuitions, but only of what is happening 
inside our own bodies. 

The next step, vital to the forward trend of the argument, is Dom IIltyd’s 
attempt to prove that “the notion of necessary being cannot arise without an 
acquaintance with that to which it refers ” (p. 42). Later on he states that Cook 
Wilson saw this, and blames Fr D’Arcy for having failed to admit it in his latest 
book, The Mind and Heart of Love, a book which suggests the road to the solution, 
but does not bring its readers to the end of it, presumably for this very reason 
(p. 141 and ¢p. p. 109). The evidence adduced consists in the analysis of the well- 
known syllogism: ‘ ‘If contingent being exists, necessary being also exists ; now 
contingent being does exist—Ergo.” This is not a demonstration, argues Dom 
Illtyd, for “the first premiss could not be stated without an awareness that 
“necessary being’ does stand for something,” but if we already have a notion of 
necessary being there is an object “ from which it is derived,” and so no need of 
proof (p. 42). But the point of the argument is that, though at the outset we know 
that “contingent being ” stands for something, we do not yet know but that 
“necessary being ” may be a mere empty phrase, as many allege. It is only when 
we reflect on what is signified by “ contingent being ” that we come to realise 
that “ necessary being ” must also be significant. But of what ? Of a relatum to 
which contingent being points, or of something we intuit ? 

Part II, which comprises six chapters and two appendices, is concerned with the 
certainty of supernatural assent. Its main purport is to show the inadequacy of 
all existent theories, and in particular of “ Billot’s Theory.” It is a pity that in 
giving an account of this theory the author should have relied exclusively upon 
what Bartmann, Bainvel, and Harent have to say about it, save for a short quotation 
on page 90. But let that pass. His criticism of alternative theories is neatly summed 
up on page 111. If faith be “ an imperfect form of that supernatural vision of God 
which is reserved for the life of glory,” it is legitimate to ask “ what faith’s know- 
ledge is in the present life? The Dominican school has seemed to shelve the 
problem, the Jesuit school of Billot to exacerbate it by erecting obscurantism into 
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a theory, the school of Rousselot to deny that it is a question.” Ought we now to 
add: Moses autem accessit ad caliginem in qua erat Deus ? If so, we must still stress 
the darkness in which and through which God is seen, for if St Paul teaches that 
the life which is to culminate in our seeing God has already begun, he also says 
that as yet we do not see him face to face but through a glass darkly. But in that 
case how can Intuitionism solve the problem? Unlike the school of Rousselot, 
Dom Illtyd insists on asking the question. Unlike the Jesuits he declines to admit 
that the answer must ever remain obscure. Unlike the Dominicans he declines to 
seek refuge in ambiguity. Yet, though the chapter which “ recommends a Theory ” 
appeals to the experience of the faithful and to the witness of mystics, the reader 
who hopes to find therein a clear exposition of the theory thus recommended, will 
look for it in vain. Like Fr D’Arcy, Dom Illtyd seems but to hover on the verge 
of a full solution. Is it that, mindful of what befell Rosmini, he thinks that the time 
is still not yet ripe ? Or is it that words are inadequate or he cannot find the right 
ones ? Or is it, perhaps, that, though he claims to have vision, he as yet sees only 
“ the dark background ” in which somehow is God and all other things ? 


Psychoanalysis To-day. Edited by Sandor Lorand. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. xvi + 404. 255. 

Man for Himself. By Erich Fromm..London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Pp. xvi + 254. 125 6d. 

Man’s Quest for Significance. By Lewis Way. London: Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 211. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by W. J. H. Sprott (Nottingham Univ.) 


THE composition of books by teams of collaborators is the fashion in America, 
and when the book covers some general discipline, such as Anthropology or 
Sociology, or when the members of the team have.been in active co-operation 


with one another, there is much to be said for multiple authorship. It must be 
confessed, however, that it does not always come off, and Dr Sandor Lorand 
cannot be congratulated on his idea of inviting no less than twenty-nine psycho- 
analysts to write thirty-one chapters in the compass of some 400 pages. Practically 
every writer’s introductory remarks overlap, and no author is given enough space 
fully to develop his own particular theme. We must add to these inevitable 
sources of defect another: all but three contributors are Americans, and to find 
twenty-six American scientists who can write readable English is probably an 
impossible task. One knows only too well what to expect, and on page after page 
we find such utterances as this: “‘ After all, one of the best criteria of social 
normalcy is pleasantness of relationship with immediate blood kin and mate.” 
It is, indeed. 

The argument from numbers happily works the other way round. Surely out 
of twenty-nine psychoanalysts something of interest must emerge. It does. The 
psychological factor in what we usually think of as physical disease is ably discussed 
by Dr Dunbar in his contribution on “‘ Psychosomatic Medicine.” From this and 
one or two other papers we learn how far psychoanalysis has penetrated into 
the world of medicine as ordinarily understood. Melanie Klein contributes an 
important paper on her theory of the development of conscience in children, a 
topic upon which there is difference of opinion. Unfortunately Anna Freud is not 
there to reply, but her views are presented, not very clearly, by Dr Marianne Kris. 
Two chapters on the psycho-neuroses by Drs Kardiner and Lewin are well worth 
reading, not because they contain anything new, but because they are well illus- 
trated from clinical material. Four more articles may be recommended: “ War 
Neurosis,” by Dr Simmel, ‘“‘ Manic-Depressive Psychoses” by Dr Zilboorg, 
“ Pathological Character Formation” by Dr Glover, and the last in the book, 
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Dr Roheim’s “ Psychoanalysis and Anthropology.” In view of the reformulations 
by such writers as Karin Horney, and of the enormous influence of the cultural 
anthropologists (including Kardiner himself, whose contribution to this volume 
is modestly orthodox) it is quite astonishing that only two writers seem to have 
felt that they have a position to defend. This means that ‘‘ Psychoanalysis To-day ” 
has not changed very much from what it was yesterday. 

Of course any estimate of “advance ” depends on one’s position. Those who 
still think of psychoanalysis as being solely concerned with sex and the source of 
our impulses—the “ id ”’ as it is called—will find a great change. The central réle 
is played by the “ super-ego,” and the drama is concerned not so much with 
frustrated sex as with aggressiveness and guilt. It is because of their elaboration 
of these elements that psychoanalysts may be said to have made a contribution to 
the study of ethics, and, incidentally, to have presented themselves with a problem 
which points to the next step they must take. 

Unfortunately it is not very easy to say just what the contribution of psycho- 
analysis to ethical study is, and this is due to the fact that psychoanalytic writers 
quietly assume moral standards, with which presumably we should all agree, and 
contrast these with the infantile “‘ morality ” of the neurotic. The latter is due to 
an undeveloped “ super-ego,” armed with fantastic threats with which it intimi- 
dates the “‘ ego,” causing it to experience feelings of guilt on what are obviously 
inappropriate occasions. The problem to which I have referred is: where do the 
“right,” “ adult,” or “ developed ” ethical judgements come from ? 

In this matter we are only indirectly concerned with the issue of “ subjectivity ”’ 
versus “ objectivity.” We are directly concerned with the psychological history of 
the moral judgements we make and with the quality of such moral experiences as 
the experience of guilt. According to Dr Klein the “ super-ego ” is derived from 
the conflict in us between the cosmic forces of Eros and Thanatos. According to 
other writers it is the introjected parental imagos, and is consolidated in connection 
with the passing of the Cdepus situation. This difference of opinion has some 
relevance to ethical theory, because if Dr Klein is right man may not be perfectable 
on account of his innate destructiveness, whereas on the other view, with perfect 
pbringing the aggressive responses to inevitable frustration can be neutralised 

y love. 

We thus have a contribution to our views on the following matters: (1) The 
actual judgements we make and the moral justification we give for our conduct. We may 
judge conduct to be “‘ bad,” in ourselves or in others, because it has a meaning for 
us of which we are unaware. The implications here are: (@) we might intelligibly 
disapprove of that of which the conduct in question is a symbol, but (4) when this 
is revealed to us, we can realise that what we “ really ” are disapproving of is an 
infantile attitude which we, as adults, can see to be absurd, and, therefore, (c) when 
we do appreciate the situation we shall no longer make the judgements we did. 
But in addition to what we might call the “ pathology of disapproval ” there is a 
“pathology of virtue.” Over-protectiveness, for example, which can be justified 
by appeals to our love, may turn out to be a defence against aggressiveness. All 
these considerations only elaborate the case of those who say—and most ethical 
theorists do—that the “‘ voice of conscience ” is not always to be trusted. 

(2) The feeling of guilt. Guilt for the psychoanalyst would appear to be the 
response of the “ ego ” to the threats of the “‘ super-ego,” a variety of fear. Since 
the “ super-ego ” is charged with infantile aggression, the feeling is dispropor- 
tionate to the “ real ” impropriety (if any) of the conduct to which the feeling refers. 
This raises an extremely interesting question. The psychoanalysts (of all schools) 
hold that the contents of a culture are, at least in part, derived from the unconscious 
“set-up ” of the personalities which shape it, and which are shaped by it. “ Sin ” 
and “ guilt ” play no small part in some formulations of the Christian ethic, and 
to feel guilty is by many deemed to be a sign of grace. The problem is: are the 
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feelings of guilt, and the sanctification of it, symptoms of a neurotic trend in our 
culture? It is possible—and this as we shall see is the line taken by Fromm—that 
with a different cultural structure we should not be plagued by this peculiar 
affective experience. 

(3) The “* true” morality. We may admit, and I think we must, that psycho- 
analysts have shown that many of our moral judgements are determined by uncon- 
scious factors. For instance, when Dr Klein writes of analysis that it can improve 
matters “‘ so that now the more powerful ego can deal with its super-ego, as it does 
with its instinctual impulses, in a manner that shall be more satisfactory both for 
the individual himself and for the world about him,” we realise that all the time 
there is an assumption of a “true” morality, uncontaminated by unconscious 
motifs. This unrecognised assumption is to be found in Flugel’s Man, Morals and 
Society, and in Julian Huxley’s Romanes Lecture on Evolutionary Ethics. Pathology, 
in fact, implies health. Doubtless our view of the good is blurred by unconscious 
preoccupations ; there is all the same a tacit assumption that there is a “ good” 
which some part of us is trying to realise. The psychoanalytic development has 
passed from a concentration on the “ id ” to a concentration on the “ super-ego ” ; 
what lies ahead is a closer investigation into the “ ego,” whose healthy common- 
sense seems in fact to be a dominant feature in the situation. The point can be put 
in two ways. Either we may say: how odd that the majority of us escape the 
asylum, considering that we have all been in the position to develop the extrava- 
gances of the “ super-ego ” that are so disastrous ; or we may ask: who takes 
charge when the disastrous extravagances of the “ super-ego ” are revealed by 
analysis ? 

It is here that Dr Fromm comes on to the stage. He shares with the neo-psycho- 
analysts an interest in the healthy processes of the ego that are our salvation. He 
belongs to that school of psychoanalytic thought which may be said to have 
“* Adlerianised ” Freud, doubtless to the indignation of the orthodox. Their view is 
that a sense of security, whether prejudiced by sexual inhibition or by anything else, 
is what we seek after. If we cannot get it because of the cultural shape to which 
we have to adjust ourselves, we have to have recourse to round-about methods of 
bolstering ourselves up. Every known society has a psycho-pathology appropriate 
to its culture, with the implication that you might have a culture congenial to 
the “ true ” nature of man, and that this is what ought to be established. 

Dr Fromm has penetrating observations to make on the personality patterns 
engendered by our culture as self-bolstering devices. He discusses four: “the 
receptive orientation,” in which we look for love without giving it ; “ the exploi- 
tative orientation,” in which we seek to get by exploitation what we cannot get 
by charm; “the hoarding orientation,” in which we hang on to everything we 
can get, and “ the marketing orientation,” in which we try to establish ourselves 
by the selling of our personalities. Such distortions are enforced upon us partly 
by the predicament of man (and here Dr Fromm writes in existentialist vein), 
partly by the social context to which we have to adjust ourselves, and partly by 
the deplorable authoritarian ethic with which it is laced. An ethos of obedience, 
self-denial and sin is just the kind of indigestion, according to Dr Fromm, to which 
we are liable after swallowing a puritanical parent whole, coprological sexual 
squeamishness and all. 

What then is the desirable alternative ? Here Dr Fromm does at least attempt 
to face the problem ; indeed that is what his book is about. There is a possible 
** productive orientation,” “an attitude which every human being is capable of, 
unless he is mentally and emotionally crippled.” No details are given, though 
many words are expended. Productiveness, creativeness and love are the marks 
of the ideal type, and much is said to show that “love of others and love of 
ourselves are not alternatives. On the contrary, an attitude of love towards 
themselves will be found in all those who are capable of loving others.” Further- 
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more: “‘ The selfish person does not love himself too much but too little, in fact 
he hates himself ”—wisdom better documented in the days of Dr Fromm than 
it was in the days of Dr Butler. In general what Dr Fromm is after is that goodness 
is plenitude of “ true ” human potentiality and that it is objectively recognisable. 
What is important in his theory is that he attributes to the “true ” integrative 
possibility a force, so that he is able to distinguish between the “ bad ” conscience 
of the infantile “‘ super-ego ” and the “ good ” conscience of man’s true nature. 

All this means a doubling up of the “ false” with the “true.” Thus we may 
get some happiness out of our neurotic posturing, but in this case “a person 
believes he is perfectly happy, while actually he is discontented and unhappy.” 
Social manipulators may lure us into enjoying harmful things, offering us a slavish 
contentment to assuage our “ fear of freedom” ; “ only by analysing the nature of 
man and by uncovering the very contradictions between his rea/ interests and those 
imposed upon him by a given society, can one arrive at objectively valid norms.” 

But all social orders tend to conflict with individual development. Dr Fromm, 
as we have seen, attributes altruism to man as a natural characteristic, but he does 
not shirk the issue. Social order means more than the satisfaction of each man’s 
natural propensity to love his neighbour; it involves doing things which are 
required for the survival of the society to which he belongs, but which are not 
required for the establishment of his own plenitude. Thus two new pairs of ethical 
opponents present themselves: the moral code immanent in a society, and the 
universal moral code of man. “‘ There remains,” says Dr Fromm, “a conflict 
between the two types of ethics as long as humanity has not succeeded in building 
a society in which the interest of ‘ society’ has become identical with that of its 
members.” The two may conflict in various degrees, but it is the “task of the 
ethical thinker to sustain and strengthen the voice of human conscience, to | 
recognise what is good or what is bad for man, regardless of whether it is good 
or bad for society at a special period of its evolution.” Whether the gap will, or 
even could, be closed in modern mass society is a question on which Mr Way has 
some remarks to contribute. At any rate let us be thankful that Dr Fromm does 
ot put across any nonsense about his “ productive orientation ” involving the 
“dignity of labour,” a phrase I have never heard on the lips of miners or 
agricultural workers. 

All “ humanistic ” theories of ethics have to save man’s reputation, and show 
that he is “‘ naturally ” good but conditioned into badness by society and educa- 
tion. The merit of Dr Fromm’s book lies in his attempt to face up to the difficulties 
presented by such a position, and in doing so he has produced a thesis which the 
protagonists of “‘ authoritarian ” ethics cannot afford to neglect. 

The nature of modern mass society, which produces Dr Fromm’s “ marketing 
orientation,” and presents an obstacle to the realisation of goodness, is dealt with 
by Mr Way. The title of his book : Man’s Quest for Significance, is itself significant 
enough. Mr Way subjects mass society to a penetrating and, indeed, devastating 
analysis. At work, in his sexual relations, in his social rdle, and in his political 
context, modern man is degraded and debased. At every turn his need for some 
significance is thwarted, and his response is either an exasperated individualism, 
or a cowed conformity, or both. Mr Way’s remedies are not very helpful, but his 
criticism of our age is quite brilliant. It should be read in conjunction with 
Dr Fromm’s book on which—by a remarkable chance—it may be said to be a 
commentary. 


Margaret Fell, Mother of Quakerism. By Isabel Ross. London : Longmans 
Green. Pp. xvi + 421. 215. 
Reviewed by R. V. Holt (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


QUAKERS are remarkable for their combination of absolute individual dependence 
on the inner light with a powerful group consciousness. Their religious experience 
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gave them a superhuman courage which displayed itself in the highest form of 
bravery—passive endurance. It resulted in a number of revolutionary éxperiments 
in religious and social life of which absolute honesty in speech and business, a 
refusal of military service and the complete religious equality of men and women 
are the most outstanding. Quakers have shown forth the spirit of Christ in a way 
which has compelled the admiration of the world. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Many arguments on the essential nature of Christianity or of a Christian 
Church have been punctured by this point. Their existence is a challenge to all 
those Christians who regard the acceptance of a particular form of ministry or a 
particular ritual, or a formal creed as essential to Christianity. For they have no 
priests, no sacraments and no formal creeds. 

Margaret Fell (1614-1702) was one of the most outstanding of early Quakers— 
perhaps only second to George Fox himself, whom she married in 1669, eleven 
years after the death of her first husband (Judge) Thomas Fell. 

“‘ By her own personality, her social position, her education, courage, genius 
for friendship, and the gift, not only of seeing essentials, but of holding on to them, 
even against the pressure of her friends, she gave stability to the movement.” 
She managed to combine her work for Quakerism with the care of eight children ' 
and the control of a large household and estate which produced most of the food 
and much of the furnishing and clothes required by the family. The household 
became a centre of hospitality for Quakers and a source from which imprisoned 
Quakers were supported. She kept up a large correspondence with most of the 
early Publishers of Truth and later made long journeys through the country 
herself to spread the light and to intercede with Cromwell and Charles II and 
others on behalf of imprisoned Quakers. She herself spent about five years in 
prison at intervals. The prisons of the day, while physically horrible, did not add 
the torture of solitary confinement and mental sterility. It was while she was in 
prison in 1666 that she wrote a book entitled Women’s speaking justified . . . by 
the Scriptures. There had been women preachers among the earliest of Fox's 
followers. A few years later (1671), not without considerable opposition, Women’s 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings were founded alongside the Men’s Meetings. 
She wrote the very first document (1666) to be drawn up by Quakers to proclaim 
their absolute refusal to take up arms for any purpose. It is interesting to note 
that the primary object of this paper was to clear the Quakers from the suspicion 
that they were a secret movement plotting armed rebellion. 

Quakers are now almost universally admired but in the earliest days they were 
feared, hated and persecuted. Why ? This question is a serious challenge to thc 
complacency of ordinary people, who think that if they had been alive then they 
would not have been so blind. 

The Quakers were unpopular, no doubt, partly because they were different from 
anything anyone had known. There is a strain of animal conservatism lurking in 
most human beings and no doubt a relic of man’s biological ancestry. Quakers 
were often regarded as Jesuits in disguise, probably because they were never seen 
to use the sacraments. Sometimes they were regarded as guilty of witchcraft, 
probably because of the abnormal qualities of some of their outstanding leaders, 
like George Fox. The Government and magistrates feared any movement they 
did not understand. 

More important were some manifestations of uncontrolled extravagances and 
even moral follies with which the early days of the movement were associated. 
It is easy to see how the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light in the minds of less 
balanced individuals could take the form of the assertion of the infallibility of the 
individual and a superseding of any moral distinction between right and wrong. 
Margaret Fell herself, in the first joy of the new experience, had fallen a victim to 
this over-emotionalism and the experience helped her to deal with the situation 
when it recurred. It was this dangerous lack of self-discipline which drove Fox 
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to create that organisation—now one of the essential characteristics of Quakerism 
—which stressed the importance of submitting the concerns of the individual to 
the judgement of the Meeting. Professor H. G. Wood has pointed out that 
Margaret Fell came very near a dangerous identification of Fox with Christ 
parallel to the case of Nayler. 

The claim of James Nayler and his followers of Messianic powers threatened to 
do enormous damage to the young movement. In this crisis, Margaret Fell proved 
more ready to forgive than did Fox, and when Nayler had regained his humility 
of spirit, he found great help in her love and sympathy. 

The sad thing was that it was often the most conscientious and sincere of their 
fellow Christians who persecuted them most bitterly. In some states of New 
England they suffered barbarous treatment. Richard Baxter failed to appreciate 
them. On the other hand they were protected to some degree at least by King 
Charles II who can hardly be regarded as a model Christian. 

This dislike of them is partly to be explained by some of their less admirable 
qualities. Quakers were publishers of The Truth and were very contemptuous of 
those who differed from them. Churches were “ steeple houses ”: priests were 
“hirelings.” Richard Baxter suggested that their language was not the language 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

Margaret Fell lived long enough to see Quakerism change into a growing 
formalism and even quietism, and she tried in vain to stem the process. But these 
characteristics became intensified in the eighteenth century and were only over- 
come in the nineteenth. 

Mrs Ross’s book is well documented but the very extent of its documentation 
has prevented it from quite fulfilling the description oa the wrapper. It does not 
supply so much a portrait of a woman and a picture of an age as the material out 
of which such a picture could be created. 


The Atomic Age. The Sir Halley Stewart Lectures for 1948. London: 


Allen and Unwin. Pp. 149. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by John Nance (London) 


THE six Lectures here put into print deal with six aspects of one problem—the 
problem presented by the existence of the Atom Bomb. The Lecturers were : 
Professor M. L. Oliphant on “The Scientific Achievement”; Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett on the “‘ Military ” and Mr R. F. Harrod on the “ Economic Consequences 
of Atomic Energy ” ; Earl (Bertrand) Russell on “ Values in the Atomic Age ” ; 
Mr Lionel Curtis on “ The Political Repercussions of Atomic Power”; and 
Professor D. W. Brogan on “ America as Atlas.” The problem is one of the most 
ptessing of our age. All these voices speak with authority. What do they say ? 
In effect this, and Mr Curtis says it in terms: that “our power to control 
physical forces has increased out of all proportion to our power to control human 
forces ” so that “‘ our problem now is to enable society to establish control over 
itself.” If we do not succeed in doing that, we must face an era of “ atomic” 
warfare in which, in the outcome, the Atom Bomb as we know it might prove 
to be amongst the least of all the evils. For the Bomb itself is only a symbol, as 
the perfection of a process of nuclear fission is only a sign. Professor Blackett 
argues that the Bomb is merely another, if more terrible, weapon of destruction, 
and that it can have little decisive effect against objectives other than large centres 
of population; though Earl Russell, it is true, warns of the danger of radio- 
active clouds forming as the result of its use and causing the complete destruction 
of all life in those areas across which they may chance to drift. Mr Harrod supports 
Professor Blackett ; but he adds this to the argument: that if we have over- 
tated the destructive capacity of the Atom Bomb we may also have over-rated the 
potential economic value of Atomic Energy. He doubts if any real advantage in 
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the shape of human benefits will derive from the process for many years to come, 
apart from a limited medical advantage in the existence of radioactive isotopes ; 
and he is all for concentrating the entire research under stringent international 
control on some isolated island. 

Atomic War is only War writ large, and it is War in any form that is the evil. 
There is complete unanimity of opinion on this point. But how is War to be 
prevented ? We live in an age of Fear. If man is to continue his forward march 
he must substitute for the age of Fear an age of Security. He must make Wars 
impossible to be fought. To do this he must be prepared, at least for a while, to 
surrender in the common interest of humanity, a measure not only of personal 
freedom but also of national sovereignty. A “‘ World Government ” of demo- 
cratic nations, each retaining sovereign status, is not (in the opinion of Mr Curtis 
and Earl Russell) within the bounds of possibility. It would be too much torn 
by internal dissension. There must be an organisation to which those countries 
will voluntarily surrender all their Public rights ; and the only feasible organisation 
is the hegemony of a single nation over all others. In the nature of things this 
nation must be the American one. Professor Brogan brilliantly supports the title 
of America in this way to uphold the world. Under the egis of America the 
democratic communities could make themselves so strong that an assault against 
them would be unthinkable. 

The War envisaged throughout these Lectures is a war between the Western 
Democracies and a Communist Russia. If there are many nations in the world 
which would hesitate to associate themselves with either they are not considered. 
Only Mr Harrod warns that, if a danger comes, it may not necessarily come from 
Communism. The solution suggested in this book is to set up one political 
ideology against another, and to form against the Communist group of states a 
group of states which are Anti-communist. Peace is to be preserved by the 
accumulation of overwhelming military power. Democracy will be saved only 
by surrendering its freedom to a benign dictatorship. 

More than once in these Lectures it is stated that the solution to the problem 
presented by the existence of the Atom Bomb is up to us. This is man’s moment, 
and if he makes a wrong decision it may be his last. But those momentous decisions 
by which the human race has really been advanced and not retarded seem often 
to have been made not because of but in spite of man’s intelligence—not by, but 
for him. If these Lectures teach us nothing else, they teach us how totally unfit 
we ate to control our own destinies. The problem throws out a challenge, it is 
true; but the challenge is not to our human ingenuity, it is to our Faith. 
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